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Saccharine  Straight  5  7 


Stand,  naked  dreamer 

1 

Stand  not  in  the  battle  unprotected 
Unless  expecting  wounds  beyond  all  bearing; 
The  futile  gesture ,  properly  rejected , 

Hurts  not  your  daring . 

You  have  felt  only  unconvincing  bruises  — 
Anticipation,  therefore,  is  deceiving 
Your  sanguine  mind,  dream-decoyed,  chooses, 
Its  choice  unperceiving. 

2 

Countless  Goliaths,  David,  have  come  surging 
Against  you  — (No  fear  of  a  skilled  sling?) 
Look,  unsuspected  hordes  swiftly  emerging, 
Remembering. 

Stand  if  you  will,  presumptuously  defiant, — 
What  use  mad  warriors  in  the  court  of  Saul? — 
Stand,  naked  dreamer,  pitifully  self-reliant  l 
Blind,  suffer  all  l 
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Democracy  discussed 

by  Paul  V.  Po  wer 


Jthink  I  speak  fairly  when  I 
state  that  until  the  fourth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1933  only  a  very  slight  proportion  of  the  American  people  gave 
any  serious  thought  to  a  subject  which  might  be  termed  com¬ 
parative  government.  I  am  fair  also,  I  think,  when  I  opine  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American  people  have  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  loose  and  irrational  thought  to  this  subject 
since  the  expiration  of  the  date  already  mentioned.  The  reason 
for  this  is  clear.  For,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Rooseveltian 
era,  there  never  have  existed  for  the  American  intelligence  many 
equitable  and  workable  systems  of  government.  According  to 
the  American  understanding  of  things  governmental,  there  has 
been  only  one  just  and  endurable  system  of  government  since  the 
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beginning  of  time,  and  this  the  average  American  has  sometimes 
labeled  democracy,  and  sometimes  republicanism,  but  always 
“American,”  so  firm  is  he  in  his  conviction  that  this  is  the  only 
properly  governed  country  in  the  world.  He  has  not  even  both¬ 
ered  to  consider  foreign  governmental  methods.  Any  notion 
that  monarchy  or  dictatorships  were  governmental  systems 
capable  of  efficiently  dealing  out  justice  never  entered  his  mind. 

And  now,  when  he  is  more  or  less  obliged  to  think  of  systems 
foreign  to  his  American  consciousness,  he  is  in  a  terrible  mess. 
He  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  government ;  he 
knows  practically  nothing  of  the  various  European  governments 
current  at  the  moment ;  he  has  no  norms  with  which  to  judge  the 
democracy  or  the  republicanism  he  has  held  in  such  high  esteem. 
Why,  he  actually  does  not  know  the  difference  between  democ¬ 
racy  and  republicanism.  They  are  synonymous  terms  to  him. 

For  my  part,  I  must  of  necessity  confess  that  my  knowledge 
of  government  has  been  equally  vague,  and  I  trace  my  ignorance 
back  to  the  history  I  learned  in  grammar  school.  For  there  I 
was  taught  only  one  thing  of  importance  (as  regards  history) — 
I  was  assured  that  the  United  States  was  the  most  perfectly 
governed  nation  in  the  world,  that  Americans  are  always  right 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  always  wrong.  And  since  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  these  patriotic  tidings  any  normal  curiosity 
I  might  have  had  in  regard  to  the  governments  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  was  speedily  quieted.  With  the  exception  of 
Americans  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  either  serfs  or  tyrants — 
why  then  should  I  trouble  my  head  about  them?  I,  for  one, 
didn’t,  and  I  think  most  American  adolescents  for  many,  many 
years  reacted  as  I  did.  But  now,  in  this  era  of  change,  experi- 
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ment  and  perplexity,  we,  the  American  people,  must  do  some 
thinking.  Too  many  nations  all  over  the  world  have  altered  their 
methods  of  ruling  themselves  for  us  to  remain  any  longer  crassly 
disinterested ;  too  many  novel  notions  have  entered  the  heads  of 
our  own  rulers  for  us  to  maintain  any  longer  our  complacent 
ignorance  of  things  governmental.  We  must  come  to  some  sort 
of  an  intelligent  decision.  Were  our  teachers  wrong — were  we 
lulled  into  unthinking  acquiescence  by  patriotic  hodge  podge — or 
were  they  right?  Or  are  they  exponents  of  worn-out  doctrines 
which  were  sound  ten  years  ago,  but  no  longer  hold  water  ?  Let 
us  see. 

Government  is  largely  a  matter  of  expedience;  certainly  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  govern  itself  per¬ 
fectly.  When  we  seek  the  best  possible  government,  then,  let  us 
not  waste  time  seeking  perfection,  but  be  content  with  a  system 
under  which  the  people  have  a  really  decent  chance  to  live  un¬ 
oppressed  and  pursue  that  airy  phantom  laughingly  called  happi¬ 
ness.  For  never  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  a  people 
found  a  perfect  ruler  or  an  infallible  system  of  selecting  rulers. 
Nor  have  they  discovered  a  system  so  perfect  that  it  might  dis¬ 
pense  with  rulers  altogether.  Human  governments  are  insepara¬ 
bly  tied  up  with  the  human  tendency  for  error.  Be  not  prone 
therefore,  to  discard  a  system  of  government  because  it  has  been 
known  to  countenance  errors;  marvel,  rather,  that  the  stupidity 
and  injustice  have  not  been  greater. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  possible  kinds  of  states; 
there  is  the  state  in  which  the  commonalty  exists  for  the  ruler, 
or  rulers,  and  there  is  the  state  wherein  the  ruler  or  rulers  exist 
for  the  commonalty.  The  former  state  has  always  been  popular 
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(“popular”  in  a  most  ironic  sense)  in  the  East — in  Japan,  China, 
India  and  Turkey,  for  examples,  and  the  latter  has  always  found 
its  most  permanent  home  in  the  West — in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  could  be  once  called  Christendom,  and  recently  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Under  the  mikados  and  sultans  of  the 
East  the  people  exist  to  provide  pleasure  for  their  masters; 
under  the  kings  and  emperors  and  presidents  of  the  West  the 
people  have  “hired”  rulers  to  take  charge  of  their  governmental 
affairs  and  have  always  had  at  least  a  fighting  chance  for  free¬ 
dom  and  justice.  Nothing  that  might  be  termed  democratic  has 
ever  found  roots  in  the  East.  There  the  people,  whatever  they 
might  call  their  chief,  know  not  the  vestige  of  liberty.  But  in 
Christendom  the  people’s  voice  has  been  frequently  heard,  and 
when  the  people’s  voice  is  heard  democracy  exists,  whether  it  be 
in  a  monarchy,  or  a  dictatorship,  or  a  republic. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is — and  here  so  many  American 
amateur  and  professional  theorists  on  government  go  wrong — 
that  we  should  not  consider  democracy  something  foreign  to  the 
age-old  monarchism  of  Western  Europe.  The  test  of  democracy 
is  whether  the  people  rule  or  not,  and  not  whether  you  call  your 
chief  executive  a  president  or  a  king,  or  your  chief  legislative 
body  congress  or  parliament.  We  must  not,  if  we  wish  to  think 
accurately,  contrast  American  republicanism  with  all  the 
monarchical  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia  lumped  together.  Until 
the  very  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Christian  monarchies  of 
Europe  were  democratic,  for  they  were  governments  concerned 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  Charlemagne  was  a  mon¬ 
arch  if  there  ever  was  one,  yet  the  Roman  Empire  under  him 
was  essentially  a  democratic  institution — the  people’s  interests 
were  respected.  And  in  more  recent  times  the  European  mon- 
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archy  has  been  even  more  democratic — at  least  in  form — for  the 
people  have  had  a  most  distinct  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Now  that  we  know  what  democracy  is,  and  can  recognize 
its  opposite,  we  must  first  decide  whether  we  desire  democracy — 
the  rule  of  the  people — or  out  and  out  tyranny,  a  tyranny  under 
which  the  people  never  dream  of  ruling.  When  we  have  made 
this  decision,  and  one  I  suppose  favorable  to  the  former,  then 
we  ought  to  decide  under  what  democratic  system  the  people  can 
rule  themselves  most  efficaciously.  Is  it  Fascism?  Is  it  mon¬ 
archism  ?  Is  it  the  Rooseveltian  interpretation  of  Americanism  ? 
Or  is  it  old  fashioned  Jeffersonian  republicanism  ?  The  question 
is  of  all  these  democratic  systems,  which  is  the  most  efficiently 
democratic  ? 

Before  considering  the  systems  of  government  I  have  just 
named,  let  us  first  consider  for  what  purpose  we  are  to  study 
them.  The  purpose  of  course,  is  to  discover  the  best  possible 
system  for  the  United  States  of  America,  but  we  must  first  real 
ize  that  the  system  which  is  best  for  us  might  not  be  the  most 
efficient  in  every  country  of  the  world.  For  a  government  of 
which  the  American  people  might  heartily  approve  might  well 
merit  the  thorough  hatred  of  another  people.  Hitlerism  may  be 
just  the  thing  for  the  German  people,  who,  I  am  informed,  pre¬ 
fer  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  reins  of  government,  and  be  de¬ 
cidedly  obnoxious  in  this  country  wherein  all  infants  are  nursed 
on  the  notion  of  open-mouthed  individualism.  Again,  I  am  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  the  English  people  would  perish  of  misery 
if  they  were  deprived  of  the  royal  family  and  the  spectacle  of  its 
births,  marriages  and  deaths ;  yet  I  think  that  we  budget-minded 
Americans  would  protest  at  being  called  upon  to  support  such  an 
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apparently  useless  ornament  as  a  royal  family.  Let  us,  then,  not 
attempt  the  more  or  less  futile  task  of  uncovering  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  form  of  government  in  existence;  rather  let  us  attempt 
the  sane  course  and  simply  seek  the  democratic  system  which 
best  suits  us. 

First  of  all,  there  is  monarchism.  But  even  the  notion  of 
Western,  democratic  monarchism  can  be  divided,  since  there  are 
two  historical  governmental  systems  bearing  this  same  name. 
There  is  the  old  fashioned  pre-machine  kind  of  monarchy  whose 
monarch  actually  had  something  to  say  about  the  state’s  man¬ 
agement.  Then,  there  is  the  modern  monarchy,  whose  monarch 
does  nothing  but  christen  battleships  and  grace  horse  shows  with 
his  presence.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  the  latter,  since  it 
corresponds  pretty  much  with  our  own  republicanism;  but  the 
former  system,  wherein  the  monarch  or  king  really  ran  affairs, 
was  successful  for  a  long  time  in  many  countries  and  merits  our 
concern. 

The  idea  behind  this  type  of  monarch  was  that  the  king 
was  the  servant  of  the  people  and  ruled  the  country  in  their  be¬ 
half.  When  the  idea  of  “the  divine  right  of  kings”  became  preva¬ 
lent  in  Europe,  democracy  departed  from  the  monarchy.  Any¬ 
how,  that  was  the  notion,  and  if  the  king  did  not  rule  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  people’s  behalf  and  became  oppressive,  he  eventually 
lost  his  head  and  a  new  king  supposedly  more  favorable  to  the 
people  took  his  place.  This  was  quite  simple  and  democracy 
persisted.  Now  this  system  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  own, 
with  these  differences.  Firstly,  we  have  a  mouthpiece — Congress 
— to  make  our  wishes  known  to  the  executive;  indeed,  Congress 
often  is  the  executive,  and  in  this  case  the  people’s  mouthpiece 
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is  the  ballot.  But  in  any  case  there  is  a  workmanlike  means 
of  communication  between  the  commonalty  and  the  ruling  body 
— or  the  monarch,  and  this  would  seem  to  help  the  ruling  body 
to  keep  its  head  on  its  shoulders.  For  our  ruling  body  need  not 
guess  what  the  people  want,  or  decide  itself  what  is  best  for  the 
people.  The  people  have  a  voice  and  a  magnifier  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  voice.  They  also  can  decide  what  is  best  for  them 
and  take  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Secondly,  there  is  this  difference,  that  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  king’s  head  when  he  displeases  us — and  having  some  of  our 
necks  severed  in  the  process — we  simply  turn  him  out  of  office, 
whether  Congress,  or  the  President,  or  both  together  are  the  king 
in  the  particular  instance.  Less  bloody,  and  more  amiable,  I 
think,  than  the  more  time-honored  practice.  For  instance,  we 
rid  ourselves  of  Prohibition  by  turning  out  of  office  the  monarch 
standing  for  Prohibition — a  dry  Congress  and  a  dry  President. 
Now  if  Charlemagne,  who  could  not  have  ruled  in  the  first  place 
without  the  consent  of  his  people,  ballot  or  no  ballot,  had  made 
laws  as  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  as  Prohibition  was  to  the 
American  people  in  1932,  he  would  not  have  been  politely  asked 
to  resign.  Rather  many  heads  would  have  been  lost  in  seeing  to 
it  that  he  did  resign. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the 
latter  differences  republicanism  is  superior  to  what  I  call  old- 
fashioned  monarchy.  For  certainly  it  is  better  to  select  our 
leaders  with  a  ballot  than  with  an  axe.  But  in  regard  to  the 
former  difference  I  expect  more  trouble.  For  at  the  moment 
there  are  many  who  are  beginning  to  doubt  that  the  people  know 
what  is  best  for  them,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  that  such  mat- 
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ters  ought  to  be  left  to  a  trained  ruling  body  which  can  be  readily 
voted  out  of  office  if  its  dictates  become  excessively  obnoxious 
to  the  commonalty.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  people 
know  better  what  is  good  for  them  than  a  few  men  who  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them  and  all  their  trials  and  troubles.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  swayed  less  by  motives  of 
greed  and  power  than  would  be  a  ruling  body  that  could  inter¬ 
pret  the  voice  of  the  people  as  it  pleased.  At  any  rate  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  of  this,  that  the  American  people  are  so  constituted  that 
they  would  positively  refuse  to  be  governed  for  their  own  good 
in  a  manner  which  they  found  obnoxious.  The  notion  is  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  our  traditions,  and  like  it  or  not,  we  insist  on 
deciding  ourselves  what  is  for  our  good. 

The  difference  between  the  old-fashioned  monarchy  and 
republicanism  is  that  we  have  a  more  efficient  and  workmanlike 
check  on  the  ruling  body,  we  can  tell  it  what  we  want  and  see 
that  our  wishes  are  fulfilled.  Our  system,  then,  is  to  me  distinctly 
better  than  the  other. 

Fascism  is  the  prevailing  system  of  government  in  more 
countries  than  Italy;  under  different  terminology  it  exists  in 
Germany  and  Austria  and  almost  in  Russia.  Fascism — to  give 
a  hazy  definition — is  the  system  of  government  under  which  the 
state  is  controlled  and  managed  supposedly  for  the  popular  good 
by  a  dominant  political  party  which  in  turn  is  strongly  controlled 
and  managed  by  one  man.  In  Italy  it  is  Mussolini  leading  his 
Fascist  black  shirts ;  in  Germany  it  is  Herr  Adolph  Hitler  lead¬ 
ing  his  Nazi  brown  shirts.  Fascism  has  done  much  for  the 
countries  which  it  controls  and  has  many  arguments  in  its  favor. 
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But  it  has  its  defects,  too,  and  let  us  consider  them  along  with 
its  chief  ornaments. 

Fascism  has  this  to  its  credit,  that  usually  it  functions  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  state  of  affairs  which  would  greatly 
benefit  the  commonalty.  For  example,  the  first  thing  both 
Italian  and  German  Fascism  did  was  to  blot  out  communism  in 
those  countries.  But  it  has  this  to  its  discredit,  that  in  obtain¬ 
ing  this  major  objective  it  is  quite  apt  to  restrict  drastically  many 
incidental  liberties  possessed  by  the  people,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and,  most  important  of  all,  re¬ 
ligious  freedom.  Now,  speaking  from  an  entirely  expedient  and 
speculative  point  of  view,  this  sort  of  thing  might  work  out  very 
well  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  I  hardly  think  it  could  ever 
succeed  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  one  can  see  from  the 
careers  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  their  respective  constituents  seem 
willing  to  have  their  liberties  restricted  so  that  the  state  might 
drive  on  to  one  magnificent  objective.  It  looks  very  efficient  and 
business-like,  but  would  it  work  here  ?  There  isn’t  a  soul  in  this 
country  who  hasn’t  got  the  notion  of  out-and-out  personal  liberty 
in  every  corpuscle  of  his  blood.  Europeans  have  come  to  our 
shores  to  acquire  one  thing  above  all  others — liberty.  Our 
schools  have  accomplished  at  least  one  thing — and  a  very  splen¬ 
did  thing,  too — in  that  they  have  forced  the  notions  of  freedom 
and  equality  into  every  child’s  mind.  No,  I  can  hardly  think  we 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  even  in  order  to  achieve 
something  huge  in  its  proportions.  We  want  to  criticize  when 
we  so  desire  and  read  honest  opinions  in  our  newspapers.  We, 
I’m  afraid,  must  arrive  at  our  own  magnificent  object  by  a  slower 
and  more  liberal  road. 
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Fascism,  again,  has  this  to  its  credit,  that  it  tends  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  But,  speaking  from  an  American 
viewpoint,  it  has  this  to  its  discredit,  that  it  is  chary  of  giving  the 
people  a  chance  to  declare  what  they  think  is  good  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  other  words,  Fascism  generally  exists  for  the  people, 
but  the  Fascist  rule  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  such  a  system,  its 
life  would  be  brief  in  this  country,  Fm  sure.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  done  rather  well  at  this  sort  of  thing,  but  his  success 
cannot  last  much  longer — I  mean  his  success  in  making  us  all 
jump  through  the  hoops  without  first  explaining  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  it.  Perhaps  it’s  because  Europeans  live  so  much 
farther  from  Missouri  than  we  do  that  they  (at  least  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  Fascist  countries)  place  so  much  more  trust  in  their 
leaders.  We  know  what  we  want  and  we  have  a  voice  to  make 
our  desires  known. 

So  there  we  are.  Fascism  is  democratic  inasmuch  as  it 
functions  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  it  is  not  democratic  in 
that  it  deprives  the  people  of  many  liberties  we  hold  precious  and 
of  times  ignores  the  voice  of  the  people — at  least  for  as  long  as 
it  can.  I  hardly  think  we  could  endure  it.  What  democratic 
system,  then,  remains  to  contrast  with  our  traditional  republic¬ 
anism?  Well,  there  is  what  Mr.  Shouse’s  Liberty  League  would 
call  “Rooseveltian  Dictatorship.”  Does  it  really  differ  from  our 
traditional  form  of  government?  And  if  it  does,  is  it  better  than 
the  old  republicanism? 

I  don’t  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  under  President  Roose¬ 
velt  our  government  has  receded  somewhat  from  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  people.  The  making  of  laws,  the  ruling  of  the  people, 
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is  probably  more  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  the  ruling  class  than  is 
customary  under  a  Republican  form  of  government.  There  is  an 
analogy  that  can  be  drawn  between  what  now  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  countries  under  Fascist  government.  But  by  no  means  is 
there  complete  identity.  In  the  first  place  the  people  have  freely 
given  up  something  in  order  to  obtain  a  major  objective ;  but  they 
have  not  given  up  definite  liberties — they  have  merely  resolved 
to  allow  the  ruling  body,  still  answerable  to  them  at  election 
time,  to  act  without  their  advice.  They  have  given  the  ruling 
body  the  Fascist  prerogative  of  deciding  what  is  good  for  the 
commonalty,  without  first  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
This  privilege  they  have  given  up  for  the  time ;  yet  this  privilege 
they  can  recall  at  any  moment  they  desire. 

Rooseveltism  is  not  strict  republicanism;  neither  is  it  Fas¬ 
cism  nor  monarchism.  It  is  a  democratic  government  and  a  re¬ 
publican  government  which  has  a  temporary  grant  of  power. 
But  this  grant  of  power  is  temporary  in  the  complete  sense  of 
the  word.  We  might  be  on  the  road  to  Fascism,  since  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  Fascist  tinge  to  it,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  go  very  far  in  that  direction.  Our  republican  system  is 
too  definite,  the  emergency  which  demanded  the  shift  will  be 
too  short-lived  to  allow  us  to  go  much  further.  The  scheme  of 
governmental  checks  and  balances,  the  democratic  notion  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  being  paramount  will  outlive  any  rashness 
on  our  part.  Then  again,  there  is  no  permanent  need  for  a  change 
in  our  government.  It  has  functioned  for  a  great  many  years 
as  well  as  any  government  can  be  expected  to  function,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  not  to  return  to  it  and  its  essential  democracy 
when  the  emergency  is  past.  Rooseveltism  will  not  be  given  any 
more  privileges ;  soon  it  will  give  up  the  privileges  it  has. 
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Democracy  or  tyranny,  there  can  only  be  one  choice.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  evaluate  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  democratic  governments  we  become  confused.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  this  confusion  is  that  we  live  too  close 
to  American  republicanism  and  too  far  from  monarchism  and 
Fascism.  We  see  all  the  defects  in  our  system  and  none  of  the 
defects  in  the  others.  We  see  petty  graft  very  plainly,  but  we 
tend  to  overlook  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Fascist  countries.  We 
fret  and  fume  at  republican  delay  and  procrastination,  but  we 
ignore  how  much  it  costs  the  Fascist  peoples  to  see  their  own 
governments  stride  briskly  along.  In  rare  instances  we  see  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  president  acting  against  our  wishes,  yet  we  cannot 
conceive  of  governments  that  don’t  even  know  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Republicanism  has  its  shortcomings,  but  they  are  only 
shortcomings  and  not  definite  anti-democratic  tendencies.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  and  that  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Personal  liberty  is  a  real  thing  and  not  a  myth.  Heads  aren’t 
chopped  off,  religion  is  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  speech 
and  the  press  are  free,  millions  do  not  tremble  at  the  wrath  of 
one  man.  Republicanism  seems  to  be  about  the  safest  and  the 
most  efficient  system  of  democratic  government  yet  conceived 
by  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  many  other  phases  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  demand  pur  attention  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  this. 
Many  books  could  be  written  on  any  particular  question  of 
policy  which  might  confront  us.  Whether  the  government  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  private  business  or  not,  or  whether  any 
of  the  measures  of  the  New  Deal  are  sound  or  not  are  questions 
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beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  have  attempted  only  one  thing, 
to  discover  what  democracy  is  and  what  system  of  government 
is  the  most  efficiently  democratic;  when  this  problem  is  solved 
other  problems  more  complex  can  be  considered,  but  not  before. 
If  our  republicanism  is  sound  but  far  from  perfect,  let  us  attempt 
to  improve  its  efficiency  without  altering  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  Under  no  conditions  should  we  alter  them,  if  we  are 
convinced  it  is  the  best  possible  government,  no  matter  how  great 
is  the  emergency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  republicanism  is  an 
essentially  inefficient  system  of  government,  let  us  look  around 
very  carefully  before  selecting  its  successor.  Let  caution  be  the 
watchword. 
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Biloxi  and  back 


by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


It  used  to  take  us  two  days  to 
make  Biloxi  from  Harrisburg.  We’d  travel  ten  or  twelve  of  us, 
with  two  wagons  and  two  pair  of  horses,  and  the  roads  were  ruts 
beaten  through  the  woods,  and  corduroy  out  of  logs  in  the 
swampy  places.  The  boys  used  to  buy  alkyhol  in  Harrisburg. 
They  didn’t  buy  corn,  but  they’d  buy  this  alkyhol,  and  mix  it 
with  water  and  wintergreen  flavorin’.  You  know,  they’d  take  a 
half  a  gallon  of  alkyhol,  and  a  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  they’d 
take  and  put  some  of  this  wintergreen  in  it,  and  carry  it  along 
with  ’em.  Oh,  it  made  a  fine  drink  all  right.  I  used  to  drink 
it  myself,  and  it  was  all  right. 

We  used  to  keep  moving  about  fourteen  hours  a  day,  just  as 
long  as  it  was  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dark,  we’d 
make  a  camp.  We’d  build  a  big  fire,  and  cook  supper  by  it,  and 
afterwards  we’d  sit  around  and  sing,  and  drink  the  alkyhol,  and 
after  the  fire  had  gone  down,  we’d  all  go  to  bed,  sleepin’  on  the 
ground.  Then  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  up,  we’d  break  camp  and 
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start  away  again.  It  was  pretty  rough  goin’,  mostly  through  the 
woods,  and  we  didn’t  go  by  any  regular  route,  but  we’d  follow 
along  the  wood  roads,  and  by  dead  reckoning. 

One  day  we  came  to  a  big  clearing,  and  there  was  a  big  white 
house  at  the  edge  of  it.  The  house  was  sort  of  large  and  prosper¬ 
ous-looking,  with  nice  green  shutters,  and  the  sun  reflecting  from 
the  window  panes.  At  first  we  didn’t  see  anybody  around,  but 
when  we  came  closer  we  saw  an  old  darkey  couple  standin’  by  the 
front  door  watchin’  us.  The  old  fellow  started  walkin’  toward 
us,  and  she  stayed  behind  on  the  door  step,  and  I  went  up  and 
said  we  were  going  to  Biloxi. 

“If  you  all  is  gwine  to  Biloxi,  you’s  gwineter  camp  out 
tonight,”  he  said.  “Why  don’ch  all  stay  here  and  eat  yo’ 
supper,  and  we  got  plenty  room  if  you  wants  to  stay  for  the 
naht.” 

I  said  we  were  planning  on  campin’  out,  and  didn’t  want 
to  make  any  bother. 

“White  folks,”  he  said.  “You  all  ain’t  gwine  to  make  no 
trouble  in  this  house,  ’cause  the  Massa  white  folks  am  all  gone 
away,  an’  there  ain’t  nobody  here  no  mo’.  They’s  only  but  me 
and  Miranda,  and  we  gets  so  lonely  wif  nobody  but  oursefs  to 
talk  to.  And  we’d  just  love  to  have  yo’  all  stay,  and  let  us  fix 
some  supper  for  you,  and  give  you  some  beds  fer  tha  naht.” 

I  told  the  boys  to  unhitch  the  horses,  and  the  old  darkey 
folks  went  runnin’  into  the  house,  wavin’  their  hands  over  their 
heads,  and  makin’  high  funny  noises  like  they  was  glad  we  were 
stayin’,  and  I  told  the  boys  to  build  a  fire  a  little  ways  from  the 
house. 
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Pretty  soon  smoke  started  cornin’  out  of  the  chimney  of 
the  house,  and  the  old  darkey  came  runnin’  out  and  asked  us  if 
we’d  come  around  back  and  help  him  kill  a  young  hog  he’d  been 
raisin’  and  waitin’  to  slaughter.  We  told  him  we  wouldn’t  have 
him  slaughter  the  pig  on  our  account,  and  he  looked  at  us  and 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said, 

“White  folks,  I  wants  to  do  it,  and  you  goin’  to  make  me 
and  Miranda  happy,  if  you’ll  come  out  and  help  me  slaughter 
that  pig.” 

We  helped  him  kill  and  dress  the  pig,  and  he  went  off  and 
carried  it  by  the  forelegs  into  the  house.  Then  we  went  around 
front  where  the  boys  were  openin’  one  of  the  jugs  of  wintergreen 
and  alkyhol,  and  we  drank  some  of  it,  and  waited.  Well,  pretty 
soon  the  darkey  couple  start  cornin’  out  with  big  dishes  and  pots 
of  food.  That  woman  had  gone  to  work  and  cooked  a  lot  of  ham 
and  bacon,  and  pork  chops,  and  hot  steamin’  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  biscuits,  and  tater-cakes — You  talk  about  a  feast ! 
Well,  I  guess  we  had  a  feast  that  night. 

We  stayed  there  sittin’  around  the  fire,  for  it  must’ve  been 
two  hours,  eatin’  all  the  food  she  kept  bringin’  out.  And  all  the 
time  we  kept  passin’  the  jug  around,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
she’d  go  off  into  the  house,  and  come  out  with  somethin’  more. 
Corn  bread,  and  doughcakes,  and  baked  sugared  apples.  And  we 
ate  everything  she  gave  us,  because  it  was  so  good.  You  talk 
about  a  feast !  Well,  I  guess  that  was  a  feast.  And  after  every¬ 
thing  was  cleared  away,  we  gave  the  old  darkey  one  of  the  jugs 
of  wintergreen  and  alkyhol  for  him  to  keep,  and  gave  him  some 
out  of  one  of  our  own  jugs  to  drink.  And  we  all  sat  around 
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singin’  and  talkin’,  and  the  fire  blazin’  up,  and  the  old  darkey 
told  us  how  his  old  massa  was  dead,  and  the  young  massa  had 
gone  away  one  day  two  years  before  and  they  didn’t  know  when 
he  was  ever  cornin’  back,  and  how  it  was  a  shame  with  that  big 
beautiful  house  all  nice  and  rich  inside,  and  nobody  but  just 
the  two  of  them  to  live  in  it.  One  of  the  fellows  had  a  mouth- 
organ,  and  the  old  darkey  ran  in  and  got  a  banjo,  and  played 
it,  and  between  him  and  the  fellow  with  the  mouth-organ,  and 
Miranda  dancin’  around  and  clappin’  her  hands  and  all  of  us 
singin’,  it  was  good!  I  never  knew  a  night  to  pass  so  quick. 
It  seemed  just  like  that  that  it  was  gettin’  light,  with  everybody 
singin,  and  not  thinkin’  of  the  time. 

When  the  sun  came  up  we  began  to  get  ready,  and  the  old 
darkey  woman  gave  us  the  rest  of  the  hog  to  take  along  with  us 
and  all  the  while  we  were  getting  ready,  he  and  she  went  around 
talkin’  amongst  us  and  tellin’  us  to  stop  by  again,  and  they 
stood  together  by  the  doorstep  wavin’  to  us  when  we  went. 

I  stayed  in  Biloxi  a  couple  of  days,  and  started  back  to 
Harrisburg  with  a  horse  and  team. 

I  left  at  about  two  o’clock,  and  was  making  pretty  good 
time  all  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  those  bright  spring  days  when 
you  notice  the  leaves  just  beginning  to  come  out;  very  bright, 
and  I  kept  wondering  what  was  wrong.  Along  about  half-past 
four  it  began  to  get  dark,  and  after  a  while  it  got  so  dark  I  could 
hardly  see  ahead  of  me.  And  it  started  to  blow,  and  I  knew  it 
was  going  to  rain,  and  all  the  time  I  was  gettin’  nearer  Esther’s 
house.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  a  light  and  I  began  to  breathe  a  little 
faster.  I  don’t  know  why.  I  knew  it  was  her  house,  and  I  don’t 
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know  what  could  have  made  me  so  nervous-like,  but  I  kept 
wishin’  and  wishin’  I’d  get  there,  and  it  started  to  rain,  and  I 
didn’t  seem  to  get  any  nearer,  and  every  once  in  a  while  I’d  lose 
sight  of  the  light,  and  then  I’d  shake  the  reins  ,and  cluck  at  Sac¬ 
charine,  and  try  to  make  her  trot  a  little  faster. 

Pretty  soon  I  got  to  the  house,  and  Esther  came  to  the  door, 
and  stood  there  with  her  hand  up  to  her  breast,  and  her  hair 
blowin’  kind  of  loose  around  her  head. 

“Is  that  you,  Henry?”  she  said. 

i 

I  hollered  back  that  it  was,  because  by  now  it  was  blowin’ 
quite  a  gale,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  trees 
made  it  hard  for  us  to  hear  each  other. 

“Thank  God!”  she  said,  and  started  to  come  towards  me. 

“Listen,  Esther,”  I  said.  “You  go  on  back  in  the  house 
and  fix  me  up  some  coffee.  I’ll  unhitch  Saccharine,  and  put  her 
in  the  barn.” 

“All  right,  Henry,”  she  said.  “But  please  hurry  up.” 

Then  she  went  back  into  the  house,  and  I  unhitched  Sac¬ 
charine  and  put  her  in  the  barn.  Then  I  walked  to  the  house, 
and  it  sure  was  a  blowin’. 

“Must  be  a  hurrycane!”  I  said  to  myself. 

When  I  went  into  the  house,  there  was  a  nice  big  fire  going, 
and  Esther  poured  me  some  coffee,  and  I  stood  with  my  back  to 
the  fire,  drinkin’  it,  and  I  could  see  she  had  been  crying,  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  standing  by  that  fire  drinking  coffee  after  being 
out  in  the  cold  and  dark  and  the  wet. 
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“Mother  away,  Esther?”  I  said. 

“Oh  Henry,  I’ve  been  so  worried,”  she  said.  “Mother 
went  up  to  Harrisburg  today  to  visit  Aunt  Marie,  and  she  said 
she’d  be  home  by  sundown,  and  she  isn’t  home  yet,  and  what  with 
the  storm  and  everything  I’ve  been  awfully  scared;  I  think  I’d 
like  to  died  if  you  hadn’t  come.” 

I  felt  kind  of  worried  myself,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  let  on,  and 
I  figured  there  wasn’t  any  use  worryin’  about  somethin’  you 
didn’t  know  about,  and  Esther’s  mother  might  be  safe  and  sound 
in  Harrisburg  right  now,  and  if  somethin’  had  happened  to  her 
there  wasn’t  any  use  of  worryin’  about  that  either,  because  we 
couldn’t  do  anything  anyway,  with  the  storm  like  it  was. 

“Don’t  you  go  to  worryin’,  Esther,”  I  said.  “I’m  here  now, 
and  I’ll  stay  the  night,  and  we’ll  go  out  and  meet  your  mother 
in  the  morning.” 

We  tried  to  talk  about  ordinary  things  for  a  while,  and  she 
kept  cornin’  back  and  figurin’  what  time  her  mother  left  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  how  she  must’ve  got  to  the  river  just  after  the  storm 
broke,  and  how  she  would  have  come  home  unless  something 
happened  to  her  because  she  knew  Esther  was  all  alone  in  the 
house.  And  I  kept  tellin’  her  how  her  mother  probably  couldn’t 
get  across  the  river  what  with  the  water  runnin’  high  and  all,  and 
how  she  must’ve  put  back  to  the  nearest  house,  and  how  we’d 
find  her  in  the  morning  safe  and  sound,  and  finally,  when  I  saw 
it  wasn’t  any  use  to  talk  to  her,  I  said  she’d  better  go  to  bed.  I 
was  tired  anyway,  and  we  had  to  sleep,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
to  sit  up  all  night.  But  she  wouldn’t  have  it  but  she’d  stay  up 
and  wait,  because  her  mother  might  come  home  after  all,  and 
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she  wanted  to  be  up.  So  finally,  when  I  saw  I  couldn’t  persuade 
her,  she  gave  me  a  comforter,  and  I  went  into  the  spare  room 
and  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  woke  up,  she  was  curled  up  on  the  floor  beside  my 
bed,  fast  asleep,  with  a  comforter  half  around  her  and  all  her 
clothes  on.  I  guess  she  must  have  got  frightened  during  the 
night,  and  must  have  come  in  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  with 
the  comforter  around  her,  just  to  be  near  me,  and  fallen  off  to 
sleep. 

“Esther,”  I  said.  “Wake  up,  Esther.  Wake  up!” 

She  started  suddenly,  and  looked  at  me,  and  looked  all 
around  her,  and  started  to  cry.  I  put  my  arm  around  her,  and 
helped  her  up,  and  took  her  into  the  living-room,  and  sat  her 
down  in  the  arm-chair.  Then  I  got  the  fire  going,  and  put  some 
water  on  to  boil. 

She  didn’t  cry  very  long,  and  pretty  soon  we  ate  breakfast ; 
coffee,  and  some  corn-bread  that  was  left  over.  When  we  were 
finished  I  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  hitched  up  Saccharine.  The 
storm  was  over,  and  the  sun  was  shining,  and  it  must  have  been 
seven  o’clock.  When  I  drove  around  to  the  front  door,  Esther 
was  all  ready  and  waiting.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  ready.  She 
said  yes,  and  shut  the  front  door,  and  climbed  up  on  the  seat 
beside  me.  And  we  started  off. 

We  came  to  the  river  in  about  an  hour,  and  the  water  was 
runnin’  low  enough,  but  rushin’  along  fast.  I  knew  it  must  have 
been  a  torrent  the  night  before.  The  railing  was  all  washed 
away,  but  you  could  still  get  across  all  right,  and  Saccharine 
made  it  slow  and  steady  to  the  other  side.  Then  she  started  to 
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trot  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  the  big  white  house 
where  the  old  darkey  couple  lived.  I  pulled  up  a  little  ways  from 
the  house,  and  got  down,  and  said, 

“You  wait  here,  Esther.  I’ll  go  in  and  see  if  they  know 
anything.” 

And  Esther  didn’t  move ;  just  sat  still  and  quiet-like,  waitin’. 
I  started  walkin’  toward  the  house,  and  when  I  was  about  half¬ 
ways  I  saw  the  old  darkey  standin’  in  the  doorway  waitin’  for 
me.  He  didn’t  say  anything, — just  stood  there  lookin’  at  me. 
When  I  came  up,  he  stood  aside  and  let  me  in. 

“I  reckon  yo’  lookin’  fo’  a  lady,”  he  said. 

I  told  him. 

“She  here,”  he  said.  I  stood  still,  didn’t  say  anything, 
waiting. 

“She  yo’  mammy?”  he  said. 

“No,”  I  said,  and  nodded  toward  the  door.“Hers.” 

“Massa,”  he  said.  “Ah  done  what  ah  could.  Ah  done  what 
ah  could.  She  come  by  heah  las’  night,  and  stopped  in  wantin’ 
to  know  could  she  borrow  a  blanket.  We  tol’  her  she  could  sho’ 
’nuff,  but  I  told  her  she  hadn’t  ought  to  drive  on  in  the  storm  and 
she  could  stay  here  for  the  night.  But  she  said  she  had  to  go  on, 
’cause  her  daughter  was  all  alone  in  the  house  waitin’  for  her,  and 
I  told  her  it  was  better  to  stay  heah  ovah  night  than  to  try  to 
cross  that  riber  in  the  sto’m.  But  she  kep’  sayin’  how  she  wanted 
to  go  on,  and  all  she  wanted  was  a  blanket  to  put  ovah  her  head 
and  keep  off  the  rain,  and  she’d  get  home  all  right.  I  done  gib 
her  the  blanket,  and  tol’  her  I’d  go  ’long  wiv  her  to  the  riber  and 
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see  she  got  across.  When  we  git  to  de  bridge,  I  hop  down  off  the 
team,  and  starts  to  lead  the  horse  across.  The  railin’  am  all 
washed  away  and  the  water  rushin’  ovah  up  to  my  ankles,  and 
the  rain  cornin’  down,  and  the  wind  blowin’  fit  to  bust.  And  all 
of  a  sudden  come  a  bust  of  lightnin’  and  thunderin’  an’  the  ho’se 
jump  right  outta  my  han’.  I  think  fo’  minute  they  goin’  get 
clear  to  th’  other  side,  but  one  of  de  wheels  go  off  the  edge,  and 
de  hoss  an’  team  an’  all  go  tumble  into  de  riber.  I  jump  on  in 
an’  see  if  I  can  pull  her  out,  but  it  a  half  hour  ’fore  I  kin  git 
to  de  sho’.  Den  I  carry  her  home,  an’  me  and  Miranda  do  all 
we  can  do,  but  it  ain’t  no  use. 

“She  in  dere.” 

I  walked  back  to  the  wagon,  and  stood  beside  it  and  looked 
at  Esther’s  hands,  clasped  tight  on  her  knee,  and  said. 

“Esther,  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  this  if  I  didn’t  know  it  was 
true.  Your  mamma  didn’t  get  across  the  river  last  night,  and  we 
won’t  see  her  again.  She’s  in  there.” 

Esther  didn’t  say  anything,  but  clasped  her  hands  tighter 
till  the  knuckles  were  white. 

“I  guess  we  better  get  to  Harrisburg,”  I  said. 

“Yes,  Henry,”  she  said,  and  I  climbed  up  on  the  seat  and 
took  the  reins.  And  we  started  off. 


No  regrets 

by  Jeremy  Higgins 


|t  is,  sir,  a  large  family,  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  love  it.  Furthermore,  we  are  a  clannish 
crew  (essentially)  even  though  some  of  my  father’s  sisters  don’t 
speak  to  some  of  my  mother’s  and  even  though  one  or  two  of 
my  uncles  are  persona  non  grata,  so  to  speak,  in  many  of  the 
very  best  regulated  households  of  the  family.  For  instance, 
Homer,  who  married  my  Uncle  Henry’s  half-sister,  Agatha,  is 
frowned  upon — oh,  most  decidedly — in  Aunt  Rebecca’s  house  ever 
since  he  said  “damn!”,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  the  whole 
thing,  in  front  of  Aunt  Rebecca’s  nine  children  (and  little  four¬ 
teen-year-old  Stanley  at  the  impressionable  age ! ) .  And  on  the 
other  hand  Uncle  Harold  (of  the  other  branch  of  the  family,  you 
know)  is — well,  he  knows  where  he’s  not  wanted  all  right — as 
far  as  Homer  and  Agatha  are  concerned.  Any  way,  as  far  as 
Agatha  is  concerned.  The  good  Lord  knows  that  Agatha  is  a 
forgiving  soul,  only  too  forgiving  for  her  own  good  she  often 
tells  herself,  as  I  understand  it,  but  there  are  some  things  even 
the  best  of  us  mortals  can’t  bear.  And  what  would  you  think 
if  your  own  brother-in-law,  or  at  least  half-brother-in-law,  told 
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his  daughter  to  shut  up,  that  she  was  getting  to  be  as  big  a 
gossip  as  her  Aunt  Agatha?  What  a  thing  to  say!  And  to  a 
little  girl,  mind  you !  Small  wonder  that  we  get  no  respect  from 
the  younger  generation. 

But  enough  of  this.  It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to 
chronicle  these  more — intimate ,  shall  we  say? — details  of  my 
family.  We  are  not  unique,  I  dare  say,  in  these  petty  little 
quibbles  of  ours. 

What  I  started  to  do  was  simply  to  demonstrate  the  re¬ 
markable  strength  of  our  family  bonds,  to  paint,  as  it  were,  for 
your  edification,  an  inspiring  portrait  of  true,  solid  family  life. 

Most  of  the  year,  of  course,  I  am  away  at  school,  so  I  sort  of 
get  out  of  touch  with  the  folks.  But  do  you  think  they  are  stolidly 
unconcerned  over  this  absence  of  one  humble,  inconspicuous,  and 
as  he  modestly  estimates  himself,  unimportant  member  of  the 
family?  Well,  I  guess  not!  When  I  get  home  for  Christmas 
vacation,  right  after  I  kiss  my  mother’s  furrowed  brow  and  af¬ 
fectionately  answer  my  father’s  “Hello,  son”  with  a  fervent 
“Hello,  Dad,”  what  do  you  think  happens?  My  mother  starts  in. 

“Jeremy,”  she  says  (for  instance),  “Christabel  dropped  in 
yesterday.”  “Is  that  so?”  I  say.  (It’s  all  part  of  a  ritual,  you 
understand.)  “How  is  Aunt  Christabel  ?”  Mother  probably  tells 
me  that  Christy  had  a  tooth  taken  out  last  October  and  suffered 
terribly  and  thinks  that  the  tooth  caused  the  rheumatism  she 
had  last  November,  which  in  turn  makes  her  feel  miserable 
these  days,  but  at  any  rate,  regardless  of  what’s  ailing  the  old 
girl,  in  no  time  mother  gets  to  the  point.  (On  my  mother’s  side 
we  all  are  noted  for  our  directness.)  “Christabel  wants  you  to 
run  over  and  see  her  while  you’re  home.  Why  don’t  you  take  the 
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car  and  go  tomorrow  afternoon?  Dad  won’t  mind.”  Dad  doesn’t 
look  as  though  he  wouldn’t  mind,  but  he  doesn’t  say  anything. 
Family  unity,  you  see,  means  too  much  to  all  of  us.  For  my 
part,  I’d  love  to  see  Aunt  Christabel,  but  you  know  how  it  is. 
I’d  certainly  like  to  have  tomorrow  to  myself.  However,  it  looks 
pretty  bad,  but  I  might  as  well  take  a  chance :  “Oh,  but  not  to¬ 
morrow,  mother !  Perhaps  the  next  day.”  But  resourceful 
mother  has  the  whole  schedule  filled  (really  expected  as  much) ! 
“Oh,  the  next  day  you’re  going  to  Harriet’s.”  And  the  day  after 
to  Winifred’s  and  the  day  after  to  Harold’s,  then  to  Henry’s, 
then  to  Uncle  Martin’s  apartment  ( — He’s  a  bachelor — won’t  be 
too  bad — he’ll  probably  slip  me  a  fiver) — and  so  on  through 
the  long  holiday.  After  Martin,  it’s  Rebecca  and  my  nine  little 
cousins  (that,  sir,  is  a  workout,  as  even  I  must  confress)  and 
after  Rebecca  it’s  Adelaide,  Henry’s  wife  (Adelaide  sings  and 
loves  the  way  I  play  the  piano,  worse  luck ! )  and  finally,  I  stagger 
into  Homer  and  Agatha’s.  Of  course,  as  I  so  often  point  out 
to  my  mother,  this  last  call  is  apt  to  be  very  dangerous  to  my 
morals  for  there’s  no  telling  when  Homer  will  out  with  a  “damn.” 
But  somehow  she  seems  to  pay  but  little  heed  to  the  perils  to 
which  she  subjects  her  son.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  confidence  she  has  in  my  integrity  and 
moral  strength.  And  besides,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  only  speak 
in  jest,  for  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Homer  has  a 
sad  propensity  for  uttering,  under  proper  provocation,  a  distinct 
and  unmistakable  “damn,”  it  is  likewise  true  that  Homer  is 
just  as  apt  to  tell  me  to  call  up  Gwendolyn  or  Sally  or  Patricia 
or  whoever  it  is  this  year  and  then  bring  us  all — Agatha,  myself 
and  escortee — in  town  to  dinner  and  theatre.  Homer  is  sort  of 
a  swell  guy! 
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Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friends  are  inclined  to  be  blind 
to  the  remarkable  family  spirit  these  mid-winter  visits  of  mine 
manifest.  In  fact,  my  friends  tend  to  jest  me  considerably  on  my 
duties,  never  perceiving  the  beautiful  element  of  the  whole  thing 
which  I  so  well  comprehend.  Maybe — in  fact,  I’m  sure — it’s  my 
bringing  up  that  makes  me  so  much  more  thoughtful  in  my 
analysis.  However,  there’s  no  disputing  that  I  take  a  consider¬ 
able  “ribbing”  from  those  of  my  comrades  who  are  acquainted 
with  my  family  activities. 

I  well  remember  a  very  recent  Christmas  vacation  when  I 
brought  George  home  with  me.  Many,  of  course,  accused  me 
of  seeking  to  evade  what  I  have  come  to  look  upon  as  my  annual 
duty,  but  such  is  not  so.  I  mention  the  incident  principally  be¬ 
cause  George  is  really  of  very  fine  sensibilities,  and  so  his  reac¬ 
tions,  I  may  say  with  some  justifiable  pride,  go  far  in  emphasizing 
the  native  superiority  of  our  feelings  (that  is,  the  feelings  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  folks)  in  regard  to  family  life.  George  would  never 
have  thought  of  being  away  from  home  on  Christmas  were  it 
not  that  his  father  and  mother  were  unavoidably  detained  in 
Europe  where  they  had  been  traveling  for  some  months.  So  I 
brought  George  with  me  with  never  a  thought  of  thus  escaping 
the  family  social  drill.  (And  don’t  worry.  I  didn’t!) 

Old  Aunt  Christabel  was  in  an  unusually  pleasant  mood, 
and  though  her  hip  was  bothering  her  and  she  was  afraid  her 
oculist  had  made  a  mistake  in  prescribing  the  glasses  she  was 
wearing,  she  insisted  that  we  stay  for  supper.  Of  course,  since 
she  hadn’t  been  expecting  us,  we  had  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy 
a  few  things,  and,  since  she  had  forgotten  to  give  us  the  money, 
we  had  to  sort  of  satisfy  the  grocer  from  our  own  resources,  and, 
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since  she  couldn’t  get  around  very  well,  we  had  to  set  the  table, 
and  while  we  were  at  it,  we  might  just  as  well  fix  the  electric 
toaster  which  hadn’t  run  for  months,  and  do  what  we  could 
with  the  door  of  the  refrigerator.  But  she  obviously  meant  well 
by  us.  George  laughed  about  it  all,  on  the  way  home,  and  I 
must  confess  it  was  really  very  funny,  viewed  impersonally. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Harriet’s.  Harriet  is  my  mother’s 
sister  who  married  Oscar  Dineen  who  had  a  cousin  who  once 
danced  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  is  rather  a  literary  person, 
and  as  I  don’t  go  so  much  for  books  myself,  I  generally  cut  out 
of  Harriet’s  in  no  time.  But  she  got  talking  and  talking  to 
George  and  pretty  soon  had  her  Tennyson  out,  reading  away  to 
both  of  us.  I  was  kind  of  sore  at  George,  but  I  figured  that 
after  all,  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  and  anyway,  what  was  the  difference  ? 
But  after  she  got  through,  what  did  George  do  but  take  the  book 
and  read  his  favorite  passages  back  at  her.  Maybe  they  had  a 
swell  time.  But  George  didn’t  laugh  on  the  way  home  this 
time.  (Anyway,  George  has  always  been  aces  with  Harriet 
since  then.) 

Harold  and  Henry  we  finished  up  in  one  day.  First  we  went 
to  Uncle  Harold’s  office.  I  introduced  George  and  Harold  said 
“Well,  well,”  after  we  had  settled  down  to  easy  conversation, 
“had  a  pretty  good  football  team,  didn’t  you?  Going  to  be  a 
good  ball  team  this  spring?  Hard  to  tell,  I  suppose.  Got  a 
good  man  coaching,  though.  Remember  when  he  used  to  play 
for  the  Giants.”  We  nodded  helplessly,  now  and  then  (when¬ 
ever  he’d  pause  for  breath,  you  know)  and  when  he  finally 
exhausted  his  curiosity  or  vocal  chords,  we  grabbed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  begging  his  pardon  for  interrupting  his  work  and 
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hurriedly  beat  it  out  of  the  office.  Then  we  went  over  to  Henry’s. 
Henry  wasn’t  home,  but  his  wife  and  kids  were  there  and  we 
chatted  for  a  while  about  this  and  that  and  then — Henry’s  wife 
is  an  understanding  soul — we  slipped  away. 

It  wasn’t  so  good  at  Winifred’s.  Winifred  used  to  teach 
school  before  she  married  Father’s  brother  Orville,  who  is  dead. 
She  asks  a  lot  of  silly  questions  about  what  I’m  studying  and 
tells  me  all  the  things  she  studied  and  tells  me  how  I  should 
study  and  I  guess  she  got  on  poor  George’s  nerves. 

And  mother’s  sister  Josephine  didn’t  amuse  him.  Josephine 
is  unmarried  and  has  sort  of  funny  ideas  about  “fun  for  the 
young  folks”  and  the  games  she  wants  us  to  play  with  her  are 
kind  of  awful.  However,  we  got  away  sooner  than  I  generally 
do.  George  told  her  he  was  expecting  a  telephone  call  from  his 
sister.  (Of  course,  George  has  no  sister.) 

But  he  liked  Uncle  Martin.  A  true  liberal,  Martin. 

However,  on  the  next  day,  I  had  to  go  it  alone.  As  soon 
as  we  left  the  house,  George  bolted  for  the  city.  Bashful  with 
kids,  he  said.  Aunt  Rebecca’s  nine  had  the  poor  boy  frightened. 
Becky’s  a  nice  enough  Aunt,  you  know,  but  the  little  brats  are 
terrible,  even  if  I,  a  member  of  the  family,  do  say  so.  Of  course, 
we  have  our  hopes  that  they’ll  come  around  one  of  these  days. 

But  I  guess  George  kind  of  figured  that  what  he  had  done 
wasn’t  quite  cricket,  for  on  the  next  day  he  was  all  ready  to  set 
off  with  me  for  Adelaide’s.  Adelaide  was  in  an  unfortunately 
energetic  mood  and  my  hands  were  pretty  tired  when  I  got 
through  playing  for  her.  George  was  still  terribly  polite  on  the 
way  home,  but  he  didn’t  look  as  though  he  had  had  the  swell 
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time  he  assured  Addy  she  had  shown  us.  But  maybe  George 
doesn’t  care  for  music  anyway.  A  lot  of  people  don’t,  you  know. 

I  was  surprised  when  we  got  home;  George  told  me  he 
was  having  a  wonderful  holiday  and  thought  visiting  uncles  and 
aunts  loads  of  fun  and  was  awfully  sorry  he  had  to  leave  but  he 
really  had  better  get  over  to  New  York  to  do  some  family 
placating  of  his  own.  “You  understand,  Jeremy,  an  aunt.  She’ll 
be  horribly  disappointed  if  I  don’t  spin  over  for  awhile.  Wanted 
me  to  spend  the  whole  vacation  with  her,  but  nothing  doing! 
You  know.” 

George  left  the  next  day,  and  though  I  didn’t  say  anything 
to  George,  I  knew  that  it  was  on  account  of  all  the  visiting. 
I  knew  then  that  George  would  never  understand  our  wonderful 
family  spirit,  but  I  forgave  him.  After  all,  we  pride  ourselves 
on  that  very  fact  that  we  stand  far  and  above  other  families 
in  this  respect.  A  large  family  we  are,  but  a  distinguished  crew ! 
George  and  the  rest  may  think  it  a  queer  way  I  have  of  using 
my  Christmas  holidays,  George  and  the  rest  may  laugh  about 
it  if  they  wish,  may  kid  me  about  it  if  they  are  so  inclined,  but 
as  for  me,  sir,  I  have  no  regrets.  It’s  a  great  old  family  with 
great  old  customs. 

No  sir,  I  have  no  regrets.  (And  I  netted  thirty-five  bucks 
last  Christmas ! ) 
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Nothing  extenuate 


Comrade,  invert  the  bowl; 

At  dawn  our  songs  are  sung. 

In  silence  now  reflect 
The  jollies  of  your  tongue. 

Comrade,  be  not  severe, 

The  fiddler  earned  his  fee: 

A  while  we  disbelieved 
Our  self-sufficiency. 

Much  perhaps  to  regret 
Rankles  your  chiding  mind, 
But  comrade,  remark  how  we 
Were  ever  so  much  less  blind. 

Opened  our  eyes  we  saw — 

Give  over  your  Atlas  role ! — 

In  mirth  our  sorrows,  our  need ; 
Comrade,  invert  the  bowl. 


GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 


Pet  er  Wust:  his  significance 


by  Grover  Cronin,  Jr: 


Practically  unknown  to  English 
readers  and  yet  an  outstanding  figure  in  our  contemporary 
intellectual  Renaissance,  Peter  Wust  well  merits  an  introduction. 
Thus  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  will  be  to  examine  the 
significance  of  Wust’s  life  and  philosophic  contributions  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  particular  to  uncover  his  especial  significance  to  our 
own  undergraduate  activity,  and  in  this  way  to  render  some  small 
part  of  the  acknowledgment  deserved.  And  lest  we  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  represent  Wust’s  philosophy  as  lacking  in  profundity 
or  as  none  too  subtle,  we  hasten  to  define  the  limits  of  this  essay. 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  systematization  antecedent  to  a  precise 
and  minute  analysis  of  his  thought.  An  admirable  service  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  rendered  by  E.  I.  Watkin  in  his 
“Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Peter  Wust” — which  scholarly 
paper,  by  the  way,  nowise  militates  against  our  contention  re¬ 
garding  the  comparative  unfamiliarity  of  Wust  to  English  read¬ 
ers,  but,  in  fact,  rather  tends  to  strengthen  the  claim  inasmuch  as 
his  is  the  only  article  in  English  on  Peter  Wust  that  we  could 
find.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  What  we  wish  to  emphasize 
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is  that  the  amplification  and  further  development  of  Watkin’s 
work  we  shall  leave  to  other  men  and  other  times.  And  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  shall  rather  be  content  to  utilize  only  the  more  obvious 
material,  the  particularly  eventful  phases  of  Wust’s  life,  the 
salient  characteristics  of  his  thought  and  method ;  and  with  these 
eminently  manageable  facts  in  hand,  to  discover  the  importance 
of  Wust  to  our  civilization  today,  to  our  own  peculiar  problems. 
Our  task  is  not  one  of  succinct  and  careful  demonstration,  but 
rather  a  quest  for  relationships :  here  we  have  ourselves  and  our 
civilization ;  here  Peter  Wust,  the  man  and  his  work.  What  does 
the  one  mean  to  the  other?  The  end  of  this  paper,  then,  is  not 
simply  exposition,  but  the  stimulation  of  curiosity,  of  emulation, 
of  appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  magnificent  scope  of  the  task 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  appreciation  of  the  extent  of 
his  achievements,  and  above  all,  the  ultimate  end  is,  even  as 
Wust  himself  would  desire,  one  which  transcends  Wust — the 
stimulation  of  activity.  A  study  of  Wust  is  a  study  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  problem  of  our  age;  and  a  conscientious  study  of  Wust 
is  likewise  a  study  of  the  method  of  solution. 

So  much  by  the  way  of  general  introduction.  Now  who  is 
Peter  Wust?  Briefly,  he  is  a  contemporary  German  thinker  and 
writer,  born  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  revival  of  Catholic  thought.  He  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  Faith,  in  his  youth  yielded  to  agnosticism,  and 
after  the  War  returned  to  Catholicism.  A  sentence  of  Fichte 
which  Wust  has  made  the  motto  of  his  work  furnishes  an  excel¬ 
lent  summary  of  his  character  inasmuch  as  the  felicity  of  the 
observation  is  amply  attested  to  by  Wust’s  own  adoption  of  it. 
“We  begin  to  philosophise,”  the  line  reads,  “out  of  wantonness 
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and  thereby  we  destroy  our  innocence:  and  then  we  realize  our 
nakedness;  and  thenceforth  we  philosophise  from  the  need  for 
deliverance.” 

And  with  this  epigrammatic  utterance  which  Wust  considers 
a  suitable  introduction  to  his  work,  perhaps  we  may  auspiciously 
begin  our  proposed  quest  for  relationships.  At  the  outset  we 
promised  to  show  not  only  the  significance  of  Wust  in  general, 
but  also  to  demonstrate  his  particular  significance  to  ourselves, 
to  contemporary  undergraduates.  For  exclusive  of,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  deeper  than  the  moral  defections  which  occasion  so  many 
good  people  infinite  dismay,  what  are  the  outstanding  shortcom¬ 
ings,  the  prevalent  intellectual  vices,  I  may  say,  of  our  college 
students?  A  moment’s  reflection,  I  am  sure,  will  corroborate 
the  division  of  by  far  the  great  majority  of  undergraduates  into 
two  general  classes :  those  barren  of  intellectual  curiosity,  and  the 
dilettantes.  The  connection  of  these  besetting  “sins”  to  our  civi¬ 
lization  is  apparent.  Wust  demonstrates  that  the  world  of  today 
is  devoid  of  values,  which  is  to  say,  devoid  of  order,  and  as  a 
consequence  our  Western  civilization  and  culture  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  Wust  compels  us  to  see  with  terrible  clearness  of  vision 
the  “universal  intellectual  and  religious  chaos,”  the  inevitable 
“forces  of  destruction.”  The  only  remedy  for  the  situation,  ob¬ 
viously,  is  a  perception  of  the  evil  coupled  with  the  tireless  and 
ceaseless  individual  efforts  of  every  educated  man  to  revive  order 
in  thought.  The  non-questioners  of  our  colleges,  however  re¬ 
markable  their  faculty  for  being  stuffed  with  facts,  will  never 
have  the  mental  initiative  to  probe  these  spiritual  ills  or  to  seek 
the  solution.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  be  told  and  to  nod 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  our  whole  civilization  is  gradually 
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being  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  intellectual  anarchy  which 
traces  its  origins  to  the  Renaissance.  The  educated  man,  every 
educated  man,  if  he  is  to  perform  the  services  ethically  due  for 
the  favor  bestowed  on  him,  the  privilege  of  education,  must  for 
himself  acquire  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  currents  and  sources 
of  contemporary  thought,  must  actually  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  dreadful  intellectual  morass  which  exists.  To  know  that 
error  abounds  is  next  to  nothing ;  one  must  know  precisely  where 
and  why  and  whence  and  whither  the  error.  Sins  of  omission 
are  the  sins  of  “those  to  whom  things  are  done,”  those  who  have 
no  intellectual  curiosity. 

To  this  first  class  of  undergraduates  we  easily  see  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Wust’s  writings ;  to  the  second  class  we  shall  now  inves¬ 
tigate  the  significance  of  Wust’s  life. 

The  dilettantes  are  simultaneously  victims  and  perpetuators 
of  our  disastrous  disorder ;  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  But  interesting  as  is 
the  question,  the  solution  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  our  essay. 
Enough  it  is  to  know  that  dilettantism  is  a  vice,  and  like  all  vice, 
serious  in  its  consequences.  The  non-questioners,  as  we  have 
observed,  sin  by  omission.  They  are  stuffed  with  facts  and  rest 
passively  content.  On  the  other  hand  the  dilettantes  actually 
stuff  themselves  with  facts,  have  unbounded  intellectual  curiosity, 
assiduously  trace  cause  and  effect,  and  endlessly  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  every  riddle  of  the  universe.  But  their  intellectual 
curiosity  is  not  dominated  by  a  logical  purpose;  with  them 
knowledge  is  but  a  vanity.  They  seek  to  know  for  the  pure 
(or  should  I  say  impure?)  sensation  of  knowing,  not  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  but  for  their  own  sake.  “The  Man  of  Learning,” 
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says  Jacques  Maritain,  “is  an  Intellectual  demonstrating,  the 
Artist  is  an  Intellectual  operating,  the  Prudent  Man  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Man  of  Will  acting  well.”  The  dilettante  is  an  intellectual 
vitiating  his  intellect.  He  is  not  a  man  of  learning,  for  he  dem¬ 
onstrates  not  what  he  knows,  but  that  he  knows;  he  is  not  an 
artist,  for  his  intellect  is  not  creative — he  builds  nothing  but  an 
empty  monument  to  his  own  conceit;  nor  is  he  a  prudent  man, 
for  he  acts  recognizing  no  dependence  on  a  higher  being,  per¬ 
ceives  no  duty,  no  obligations  but  to  himself.  Infinitude  of  facts 
is  the  dilettante’s  truth,  and  this  he  passionately  seeks  in  every 
nook  and  cranny.  But  his  search  is  superficial,  for  it  proceeds 
from  no  definite  and  sustaining  purpose.  Dilettantism  makes  for 
unrelated  knowledge  and  unrelated  knowledge  for  disorder.  The 
dilettante  has  no  time  to  to  ponder  right  and  wrong,  no  time  to 
find,  much  less  apply,  any  rules  of  thought.  And  as  a  result,  for 
all  their  intellectual  curiosity,  the  dilettantes  make  the  morass 
ever  so  much  more  disheartening. 

Wust’s  early  intellectual  curiosity,  unfortunately,  developed 
into  dilettantism — “We  begin  to  philosophise  out  of  wantonness.” 
And  dilettantism,  recognized  too  late,  turned  into  agnosticism — 
“thereby  we  destroy  our  innocence.”  Only  too  well  does  Wust’s 
younger  career  manifest  intellectual  curiosity  rampant  on  the 
wrong  road.  Such  is  the  significant  lesson  Wust’s  life  teaches  us 
of  the  colleges.  His  subsequent  development  constitutes  the 
corollary  of  the  lesson.  His  curiosity  unsatiated,  chastened  and 
refined  by  his  spiritual  anguish — “thenceforth  we  philosophise 
from  the  need  for  deliverance” — at  length  he  renounces  negation 
and  more  slowly  and  wisely — far  more  humbly — seeks  after 
truth.  First  Wust  shows  the  road  to  shun,  then  the  right  path 
for  our  curiosity  to  travel. 
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But  though  Wust’s  life  is  of  special  didactic  value  to  the 
contemporary  collegian  in  its  scoring  of  dilettantism,  his  writings 
are  of  no  less  significance  to  this  academic  vice  than  to  that  other 
vice  of  non-questioning,  of  lack  of  curiosity.  For  just  as  he 
shows  that  the  serious  condition  of  our  civilization  demands  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  he  simultaneously  exhibits  the  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  of  serious  mental  labor,  assiduous  work  guided  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  definite  moral  purpose. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  is  Wust’s  significance  to  the  college. 
A  somewhat  more  detailed  inspection  of  his  writings,  however, 
will  repay  us,  assuredly  with  no  more  important  significance,  but 
with  a  practical  plan  of  procedure,  granting  the  prevalence  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  undergraduate  intellectual  vices. 
We  do  not  wish  to  represent  Wust  as  tendering  to  the  world  a 
“Handbook  for  College  Men”  or  as  sitting  down  to  his  tyepwriter 
and  dashing  off,  every  now  and  then,  a  new  precept  or  rule  for 
success.  The  lessons  are  not  so  simply  taught.  Rather  must  the 
youth  who  appreciates  the  crisis  we  are  facing  and  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  his  best  efforts  to  the  struggle  against  the  im¬ 
pending  dissolution  read  Wust  carefully  and  in  reading  him  note 
the  method  of  man  and  strive  to  emulate  it.  It  is  important  to 
observe  how  Wust  has  saturated  himself  with  the  history  of 
thought,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  more  superficial  material 
and  physical  history  of  man,  important  to  appreciate  how  this 
scholarship  has  enabled  him  to  trace  the  present  “bankruptcy 
of  mankind”  back  through  positivism  to  deism  to  the  humanism 
of  the  Renaissance.  Our  present  “anarchy  of  values”  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  considered  as  an  isolated  phenomenon;  through  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  causes  and  effects  we  are  shown  why  the  situation  exists, 
and  since  we  are  shown  why  it  exists,  it  follows  that  we  are 
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thereby  shown  where  the  initial  error  lies.  But  this  reaching  to 
the  fundamental  fallacy  is  not  an  easy  task;  we  should  learn 
from  Wust  that  such  an  incisive  ability  for  analysis  is  not  so 
much  the  fruit  of  a  natural  clarity  of  mind  as  it  is  the  result  of 
arduous  years  of  labor.  When  there  is  such  a  tendency  as  now 
exists  to  be  satisfied  with  digests  and  brief  reviews  and  all  sorts 
of  short-cuts  to  knowledge,  the  example  of  Peter  Wust  should  be 
urged  in  support  of  the  absolutely  necessary  scholarly  asceticism. 
We  present  undergraduates  will  never  make  a  contribution  of  any 
value  to  civilization  until  we  learn  the  immensity  of  knowledge 
that  we  have  not  and  acquire  a  passion  for  reading,  having 
realized  “our  nakedness.” 

Observable  in  our  colleges  today  is  a  very  unfortunate 
tendency  of  thought,  which,  strangely  enough,  arises  from  an 
exceedingly  sound  pedagogic  principle.  Wisely  we  regard  a  few 
fundamental  and  essential  facts,  thoroughly  comprehended  and 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  memory,  as  of  more  value  than  a  tremen¬ 
dous  background  of  knowledge.  So  far  so  good.  But  needlessly  this 
perfectly  true  distinction  has  somehow  led  to  a  deplorable  neglect 
of  the  need  scholarship  has  for  a  vast  intellectual  background, 
for  though  the  essentials  are  needed  first,  the  breadth  of  vision  is 
certainly  necessary  too,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  altogether. 
But  few  and  indeed  pitiable  are  the  attempts  in  our  colleges  to 
awaken  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  limitless  extent  of 
knowledge  and  its  importance  to  the  world.  If  the  present  school 
system  makes  it  imperative  to  relegate  thorough  and  really  pro¬ 
found  scholarship  to  the  graduate  schools,  it  should  at  any  rate  be 
considered  that  the  prevalent  disposition  of  both  students  and 
professors  to  the  need  is  but  ill  preparation  for  the  graduate  work 
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of  the  future.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  the  college — and  this  is  a 
lesson  the  findings  of  Wust  make  clear — to  strive  incessantly  to 
instill  an  emotional  awareness  of  the  unplumbed  depths  of 
scholarship,  even  if  it  goes  no  further.  The  present  attitude  of 
resting  passively  content  with  a  few  essentials  well  imbedded  in 
the  student  mind  develops  a  horrible  smugness  and  complacency 
which  is  bound  to  mar  irreparably  our  intellectual  activity. 

Returning  from  this  excusable,  I  trust,  and  not  unwarranted 
digression  to  the  matter  of  what  Wust  can  teach  the  college  man, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  note  in  particular  the  tolerance  and  estimable 
fairness  of  this  scholar.  For  example,  in  “Crisis  in  the  West” 
Peter  Wust  speaks  of  Dilthey,  a  philosopher  whose  opinions  he 
discountenances.  There  is  no  summary  rejection,  no  blanket  con¬ 
demnation  of  Dilthey.  Before  attacking  and  exposing  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  of  Dilthey’s  thought,  Wust  shows  how  Dilthey 
has  made  the  “first  important  protest  against  the  demolition  of 
form  characteristic  of  modern  thought,”  he  praises  Dilthey  for 
demonstrating  “that  the  metaphysics  of  illusion  of  Comte  and  his 
precursors  was  fundamentally  erroneous.”  And  even  in  speaking 
of  errors,  Wust  never  portrays  a  jubilance  over  philosophic  vic¬ 
tory  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  sadness  in  his  tone  as  he  reflects 
on  the  price  of  error.  “Kleist,  Holderlin,  and  Novalis  fall  as  the 
first  precious  victims  of  the  age,”  he  writes.  And  again,  “Destiny 
had  placed  Dilthey  in  a  world  from  which  positivism  had  ban¬ 
ished  God.”  His  writings  are  in  the  true  Scholastic  tradition: 
he  patiently  abstracts  the  good  from  all  systems  and  in  attacking 
evil  relies  not  upon  vituperation  and  righteous  indignation,  but 
places  his  trust  in  logic.  Perhaps  there  are  more  effective  means 
of  procuring  a  hearing,  but  there  is  certainly  no  more  satisfactory 
a  method  of  proving  oneself  worthy  of  the  favor. 
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Many  more  traits  of  Wust’s  work  could  be  cited  in  support 
of  this  thesis  urging  his  especial  significance  to  the  academic 
world.  However,  we  have  demonstrated  that  Wust’s  analysis  of 
our  civilization  gives  to  our  colleges  a  “raison  d’etre”  which  ap¬ 
parently  they  too  little  realize  ;  Wust’s  cosmic  vision  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  render  pitiably  absurd  the  erstwhile  popular 
question  of  the  value  of  college  education.  There  is  a  purpose 
and  goal  of  far  more  than  academic  importance  manifested  to 
our  higher  institutions.  There  is  a  civilization  at  stake  and  men 
of  intellect  are  needed.  Wust,  Berdyaev,  Maritain,  Dawson,  and 
the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  Catholic  thought  are  relatively  not  even 
a  handful ;  they  cannot  fight  alone.  Here  we  see  the  chief  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  terribly  clear  delineator  of  our  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  degeneracy. 

But  by  his  same  delineation,  Wust  transcends  the  class-room. 
Assuredly,  the  very  nature  of  the  college  makes  Wust’s  work 
particularly  appropriate,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  he 
forces  us  to  perceive  universalizes  his  significance.  Even  as  the 
impending  doom  is  not  for  the  college  alone,  neither  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  action. 

To  philosophy  Wust  is  important  principally  because  his 
careful  and  eminently  logical  exposition  of  the  errors  of  sub¬ 
jectivism  corroborate  Dawson’s  observation  of  “a  distinct 
tendency  in  German  thought  toward  metaphysical  and  epis¬ 
temological  realism.”  Wust  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  say¬ 
ing,  “It  is  in  Germany  that  Catholic  philosophy  is  most  in  contact 
with  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought  and  most  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  age.”  His  work  effectively  shows  that 
Scholastic  philosophy  is  quite  capable  of  handling  the  vocabulary 
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of  modern  thought,  quite  alive  to  the  problems  of  the  present, 
quite  far  from  being  a  medieval  curiosity.  Perhaps  in  Watkin’s 
“Introduction”  we  shall  find  the  finest  summary  of  Wust’s  im¬ 
portance:  “(He)  has  certainly  laid  bare  the  mortal  disease  of 
modern  civilization,  and  the  radical  insufficiency  of  rationalism, 
whether  as  an  epistemological  method  or  a  practical  guide.  He 
has  shown  how  it  has  severed  man  from  the  universe,  from  his 
deeper  self  and  from  the  God  who  has  made  and  revealed  Him¬ 
self  in  both.  And  he  has  firmly  grounded  his  diagnosis  in  a  meta¬ 
physic  which,  centered  in  man’s  nature  in  its  totality,  presents 
a  synthetic  view  of  God,  nature,  and  man,  deep  enough  to  do 
justice  to  man’s  deepest  perceptions  and  needs  and  wide  enough 
to  embrace,  as  by  a  bird’s-eye  view,  the  movement  of  history,  as 
it  reflects  and  reveals  the  inner  movement,  the  dialectic  of  the 
human  spirit.” 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Wust  is  alone  in  possessing  a 
tremendous  significance  to  our  day,  that  his  work  is  unique  in 
its  appropriateness  to  our  colleges.  Great  men  stand  beside  him 
in  the  emergence  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  all  of  them  receive  the  recognition  they  so  deserve. 
However,  Wust  stands  among  the  very  foremost  of  Catholic  think¬ 
ers  and  has  been  so  singularly  neglected,  outside  of  his  own 
country,  that  the  appreciation  and  recognition  accorded  him  bal¬ 
ances  but  ill  with  the  universality  of  his  labors.  Thus  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  sketchy  and  inadequate  introduction  to  the  man,  we 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  no  effort  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  and  admiration  for  Peter  Wust  can  be  totally  without 
merit. 
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Prefatory  remarks 


Once  upon  a  time  a  gentleman 
of  no  little  wisdom  and  of  considerable  editorial  experience  said 
to  us,  “The  only  sustaining  hope  an  editor  has  is  that  some  day  a 
genius  will  blunder  into  his  office.”  Though  always  a  hopeful 
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soul,  the  present  editor  has  no  intention  of  holding  up  the  regular 
(or  perhaps  I  should  say  irregular)  issue  of  the  Stylus  until  said 
genius  appears.  Of  course,  the  editor  will  continue  to  watch  for 
this  most  welcome  visit  and  assiduously  will  fight  off  the  despair 
prevalent  among  his  brethren.  But  while  he  waits  he  will  busy 
himself  with  trying  his  best  to  put  out  a  fairly  decent  college 
magazine. 

Now  in  publishing  a  college  magazine,  the  editor  has  some 
notion  of  the  things  he  wants  to  avoid.  He  has  surveyed  the 
endeavors  of  college  editors  in  general  and  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  two  outstanding  faults  apparent  in  their 
work:  immaturity  and  smugness. 

At  first  it  might  seem  as  though  the  very  nature  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  in  question  necessitates  a  certain  degree  of  immaturity,  but 
here  we  are  using  the  word  as  a  relative  term.  Of  course  the 
work  of  college  men,  regardless  of  how  excellent  it  may  be,  if 
compared  with  the  work  displayed  in  such  publications  as  the 
“American  Review,”  the  “Dublin  Review,”  the  “Criterion”  and 
such  literary  journals,  is  bound  to  bear  the  stigma  of  immaturity. 
But  when  we  condemn  our  contemporaries  of  immaturity  we 
merely  mean  that  the  work  appearing  in  their  magazines  is  im¬ 
mature  because  it  fails  miserably  to  measure  up  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  capacities  and  fair  literary  standards  of  college  men;  the 
work  smacks  of  the  week-end  theme,  the  class  composition ;  the 
style  manifests  a  deplorable  unfamiliarity  with  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  the  critical  judgments  expressed  have  a  strangely  familiar 
ring.  Belloc  and  Chesterton  are  certainly  worthy  of  treatment 
by  our  collegians,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  demand  that 
these  new  discoverers  of  their  genius  have  something  novel  to  say 
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about  the  good  gentlemen.  Autumn  may  still  be  a  suitable  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  essay,  but  we  personally  are  inclined  to  doubt  it.  Too 
many  of  the  college  magazines  look  like  the  work  of  high-school 
writers  who  just  haven’t  stopped  writing  and  yet  haven’t  begun 
to  grow. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  contrasted  with  this  woeful  imma¬ 
turity,  we  have  the  smug,  ponderous,  pontificating  writings  of  our 
college  intellectuals.  In  itself,  their  work  may  be  excellent,  but 
their  seriosity,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  their  complete  lack  of  a 
humble  sense  of  humor,  their  stodginess  and  heaviness  and 
pedantry  ruin  their  book.  A  college  magazine  should  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  college  color :  not  so  much  that  it  should  express  the 
point  of  view  of  the  undergraduates  as  that  it  should  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  whatever  little  thought  exists  in  the  college  and  in  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  thought  should  manifest  the  delicious  unbalance, 
the  lightheartedness,  the  zest  for  living,  thinking,  and  doing 
characteristic  of  the  undergraduate  mind. 

However,  all  this  is  difficult.  To  put  out  a  magazine  that 
will  effectively  avoid  the  reproach  of  immaturity  and  likewise 

shun  lifeless  complacency,  a  magazine  that  will  artfully  and  con- 
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sciously  present  the  proper  collegian  spontaniety  and  unbalance 
is  a  large  order.  We  point  out  that  in  general  our  contempo¬ 
raries  have  failed,  but  we  do  not  do  so  in  an  accusing  spirit. 
Only  too  well  do  we  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  to  fall.  Rather  do 
we  point  to  the  failures  to  show  that  we  have  some  definite  notion 
of  the  pitfalls  which  surround  us  who  would  put  out  a  “fairly 
decent  college  magazine.”  A  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  does 
not  imply  an  ability  to  overcome  them.  However,  it  does  show 
that  we  shall  at  least  be  wary.  We  cannot  rashly  promise  that 
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we  shall  be  successful.  We  can  promise  we  shall  do  all  we  can 
to  present  critical  essays  that  show  some  original  thought  and 
labor ;  short  stories  that  will  be,  above  all,  interesting,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  some  acquaintance  with 
stylistic  trends ;  poetry  that  will  not  be  sentimental  twaddle — it 
may  not  be  much,  but,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  the  usual  protesta¬ 
tions  of  love,  groans  over  unrequited  affection,  description  of 
stark  trees  in  autumn,  and  the  like;  and  humor  that  will  ever 
strive  (for  this  give  thanks)  to  be  funny  without  being  silly. 
Even  as  an  editor  of  not  so  many  years  ago,  we  promise  not  to 
take  ourselves  too  seriously. 

It  is  true  that  we  suffer  the  usual  limitations  of  little  mate¬ 
rial  and  less  genius.  But  a  great  deal  of  interest  will  do  much 
to  compensate  these  deficiencies. 

However,  we’ll  do  our  best  at  any  rate,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
A  genius  may  blunder  in. 
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humoresque 


The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears 

by  Mother  (“Kittens”)  Goose* 

I 

Qnce  upon  a  time  there  were 
Three  Bears,  and  they  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  the  woods  by 
the  Savin  Hill  rapid  transit.  The  big  bear’s  name  was  Wilbur, 
and  he  was  a  nice  enough  chap,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  he 
was  sixteen,  his  family  moved  from  wherever  they  had  been 
living  to  Jamaica  Plain.  There  he  had  gotten  in  with  the  crowd 
at  the  corner  drug  store,  and  had  started  to  smoke  cigarettes 
and  drink  coca  cola  and  go  to  the  movies  Saturday  afternoons. 
However,  when  he  started  to  go  with  Harriet  he  settled  down. 
Even  his  mother,  who  didn’t  think  much  of  Harriet,  used  to  say 


’Everyone,  by  this  time  of  course,  knows  that  when  Miss  Goose  wrote  the  story  of 
the  Three  Bears  for  the  Daily  Record  in  1877,  she  meant  it  as  a  satire  directed  against 
three  prominent  cabinet  members  who  were  known  as  President  Hayes’  “Brain  Trust” — 
Murray,  Rabinovitz,  and  Sliney,  who  were  mixed  up  in  the  Dull  Knife  affair.  The 
Dull  Knife  Band  were  north  Cheyenne  Indians  who  had  intermarried  with  the  Sioux, 
and  farming  in  the  South  was  disagreeable  to  them.  (Intermarriage  with  the  Sioux 
was  also  disagreeable  to  them,  they  found  out  later.)  They  started  North,  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Government  forces  and  taken  prisoners  in  Northern  Nebraska.  They  were 
held  in  prison  without  food  or  warmth,  and  after  five  days,  they  leaped  through  the 
windows,  firing  at  the  guards,  and  fled  into  the  hills  taking  their  wives  and  children 
with  them.  This  was  later  made  into  a  movie  called  “The  Big  House,”  with  Wallace 
Beery  in  the  leading  role. 
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to  her  friends,  “I  don’t  think  much  of  Harriet,  but  I  will  say 
this  for  her — she  made  Wilbur  settle  down.” 

Harriet  was  the  middle-sized  bear.  She  was  Harriet — that’s 
all. 

The  little  bear  was  Morris,  after  his  Uncle  Morris  Seigal, 
who  was  believed  to  be  a  dentist  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  but 
from  whom  they  had  not  heard  in  some  time.  Little  Morris, 
who  was  in  the  second  grade,  was  very  bright  for  his  age.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  already  become  known  as  the  “Walter 
Lippman  of  36  Ninetcommast  Street.” 

One  Sunday,  after  dinner,  the  Three  Bears  went  out  to  visit 
some  relatives.  Wilbur  had  been  working  hard  all  week — he 
was  a  number  two  man  in  an  A&P  store  in  Everett — and  he 
was  not  so  keen  on  going.  “Thay,”  he  said  (Wilbur  used  to 
lisp  slightly),  “Why  theck  can’t  I  thay  home  for  a  change?  I’m 
thick  of  going  out  all  the  time.”  Harriet  just  turned  from  the 
bedroom  mirror  where  she  was  fixing  her  hair,  and  glared  at 
him.  “Stay  home  for  a  change?  Why,  I  have  to  put  a  stick 
of  dynamite  underneath  you  to  get  you  out  of  the  house  once 
in  six  months.” 

“Ah,  ha!  Touche,  Mother,”  Little  Morris  chuckled  softly, 
as  he  laced  up  his  high  shoes. 

So  the  Three  Bears  went  down  into  the  subway  to  go  to  visit 
an  aunt  whose  late  husband  had  been  a  bricklayer  who  had  laid 
the  first  brick  in  one  of  the  first  subway  stations.  Sanford  White, 
she  said,  just  could  not  get  along  without  him.  One  time  in  one 
of  White’s  buildings  they  were  trying  to  construct  an  arch  that 
no  one  could  key,  so  Sanford  White  called  up  her  husband  and 
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said,  “Eugene,” — Sanford  White  always  called  him  by  his  first 
name  (his  last  name  was  McGarry,  and  according  to  the  pictures 
in  the  family  album,  he  looked  like  a  Boston  Terrier) — “Eugene,” 
he  said,  “I  want  you  to  come  up  here  and  key  this  arch.” 

While  they  were  gone,  who  should  come  along  Ninetcommast 
Street  by  the  little  cottage  but  an  old  hag.  The  only  reason 
that  she  happened  to  be  there  was  that,  since  the  NRA,  they 
had  put  in  a  forty-hour,  five-day  week  down  at  the  Haggery, 
so  now  all  the  hags  had  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  themselves. 
“Just  like  being  in  school  again !  ”  the  hags  used  to  cry,  nudging 
each  other  gleefully.  “Nothing  to  do  from  Friday  till  Mon¬ 
day!”  This  particular  hag,  though,  was  fond  of  her  work  and 
she  found  Saturday  and  Sunday  rather  a  bore,  so  she  took  walks 
to  pass  the  time  away.  When  she  looked  at  the  Three  Bears’ 
cottage,  she  decided  to  go  in  and  sit  down  for  a  while,  and  look 
at  the  pictures  in  a  copy  of  Town  and  Country  because  her  feet 
were  hurting  her.  She  rang  the  bell,  but  no  one  answered.  She 
decided  to  try  a  window.  There  was  one  in  the  back  open,  and 
after  stepping  into  a  bucket  of  soapy  water,  and  tripping  over 
two  or  three  mops,  she  found  herself  in  the  kitchen. 

In  the  breakfast  nook,  there  were  three  dishes  of  porridge. 
She  considered  them.  The  breakfast  nook  she  didn’t  like; 
Harriet  had  painted  it  herself,  and  it  did  not  turn  out  so  well ;  but 
since  she  had  only  had  a  cup  of  tea  for  lunch,  the  porridge  inter¬ 
ested  her.  “Hmmm,”  she  murmured,  “krim  ov  whit.  Vel,  I 
might  as  well  utilize  it.”  The  big  dish  was  too  hot,  and  when 
she  tried  the  small  dish,  she  snarled,  “Frum  de  trupics  to  de 
Nuth  Pull,  vot  is  dis,  ha  runaround?”  There  was  not  so  much 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  medium-sized  dish,  however. 
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From  the  kitchen  she  went  to  the  parlor,  and  she  was  a  little 
sore  to  find  no  copies  of  Town  and  Country,  nothing  but  the  Elk’s 
Magazine,  the  Delineator,  and  Little  Morris’  New  Republic. 
She  took  off  her  shoes  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair.  Two  of  its 
legs  came  off.  “Gosh,”  she  gasped,  picking  herself  out  of  the 
wreckage,  “you’ll  have  to  cut  out  potatoes  for  awhile,  dearie.” 
Wilbur’s  chair  was  too  big,  and  since  the  installment  men  took 
the  middle-sized  chair  the  day  before,  the  only  place  left  was  the 
couch.  The  divan,  as  Harriet  called  the  couch,  was  one  of  those 
horsehair  affairs,  and  there  seemed  to  be  more  horsehairs  outside 
the  imitation  black  leather  covering  than  inside. 

“Ay  tank  ay  go  upstairs  und  lay  down,”  said  the  old  hag 
looking  around  for  the  stairs.  (She  was  born  in  Minnesota  and 
lapsed  into  a  Swedish  accent  occasionally.)  “May  feet  are  ban 
killing  me.”  After  a  few  bewildered  moments,  she  found  the 
stairs  out  in  the  hall  where  they  had  been  hiding  all  the  time, 
and  she  ascended  to  the  second  floor.  Up  there  were  twin  beds 
and  Little  Morris’  crib,  which  was  heaped  with  strange  type¬ 
written  sheets  of  paper.  These  last,  under  closer  inspection, 
proved  to  be  a  novel  that  Little  Morris  was  working  on  at  the 
time.  The  old  hag  yawned  lazily,  and  stretched  out  on  Wil¬ 
bur’s  bed,  but  around  her  feet  she  felt  a  cold  hot  water  bottle, 
the  sports  section  of  last  Friday’s  American,  and  the  top  of  a 
pair  of  flannel  pajamas,  a  few  crusts  of  bread  and  other  sundry 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  She  went  frowning  into  a 
bath-room,  took  an  aspirin,  came  back  into  the  bedroom  again, 
stuck  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  told  the  neighbor’s  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  playing  in  the  next  yard  to  shut  their  darn  mouths 
for  a  while,  so  somebody  could  get  a  little  rest. 
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Then,  boys  and  girls,  the  hag  sank  down  on  Harriet’s  bed, 
and  closing  her  eyes,  went  off  to  Lo-Lo. 

II 

The  Three  Bears  returned  home,  tired  and  rather  irritated. 
Harriet  was  mad  about  something  her  aunt  had  said  to  her,  and 
Wilbur  was  fed  up  because  Little  Morris  had  fallen  asleep  and 
he  had  had  to  carry  him.  Little  Morris  was  feeling  nasty  toward 
everybody  because  it  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Little  Morris  al¬ 
ways  felt  nasty  Sunday  afternoons.  To  make  matters  worse, 
when  they  came  up  Ninetcommast  Street,  they  found  a  tall 
man  with  a  brown  mustache,  in  a  green  and  white  striped  seer¬ 
sucker  suit,  patent  leather  shoes  and  a  derby,  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  little  cottage  waiting  for  them. 

“Well,”  Wilbur  said,  crossly,  “what  do  you  want?” 

The  man  stood  up  and  took  a  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
nodded  to  them.  “I’m  the  paper  boy,”  he  said.  “You  ain’t  paid 
me  for  last  week  yet.” 

Wilbur  cursed  under  his  breath,  and  tossed  him  a  quarter. 
“And,  thay,”  he  added,  “don’t  leave  any  more.  We’re  going  to 
give  up  the  papeth  and  thtart  reading  Time.” 

The  man  walked  down  the  street,  flipping  the  coin.  “Okay 
by  me,”  he  said. 

“Home  again,”  Harriet  sighed,  as  they  opened  the  door,  and 
wiped  their  feet  on  the  front  hall  rug. 

“Yeah,”  Little  Morris  muttered,  looking  at  her  sarcastic¬ 
ally  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  “Home,  Sweet  Home.  Isn’t 
it  good  to  be  back.” 
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Wilbur  turned  around,  and  fetched  him  a  good  backhander 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  “I  thuppose  it  ithn’t  good  enough  for 
you,  John  Jacob  Astor  the  Third.  Well,  take  that,  and  that, 
and  maybe  you’ll  change  your  attitude.” 

“Aw,  lay  off !  ”  Little  Morris  said.  “You  big  house-brawler.” 

Wilbur  took  off  his  coat  and  vest,  pushed  his  suspenders 
off  his  shoulders,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  went  into  the  parlor.  “Well, 
Hattie,”  he  yelled,  “I  told  you  that  cheap  chair  your  mother 
gave  us  wouldn’t  last  long.  Ith  laying  all  over  the  rug  here  like 
kindling  wood.” 

“Ooo !  ”  said  Little  Morris,  “Somebody’s  been  sitting  in  my 
chair.” 

“Thumbody’s  been  sitting  in  your  chair,  all  right.  You 
never  do  anything  else,  but  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  you  actually  wear  the  chairs  out  like  thith.  I  oughta  thend 
you  to  a  CCC  camp.” 

“Wilbur,”  Harriet  broke  in.  “Stop  getting  excited,  and 
leave  Morris  alone.  You  know  he’s  a  problem  child.” 

“Problem  my  eye,  he  just  takes  after  your  brother  Ernie,  the 
bum.  All  he  needs  ith  thumbody  to  mash  him  one  once  in  a 
while.” 

Wilbur  aimed  a  sly  kick  at  him,  but  Little  Morris  dodged 
cheerfully,  and  asked  his  mother  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
house  for  supper  except  the  smoked  shoulder  that  they  had  tried 
to  pass  off  on  him  as  ham  at  dinner. 

“Come  along,  and  we’ll  see,”  Harriet  sighed. 

They  went  into  the  kitchen  and  she  began  to  prepare  the 
usual  Sunday  evening  scrambled  eggs  and  tea.  When  she  turned 
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around  after  lighting  the  gas,  Little  Morris  was  pacing  the  floor, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  mumbling  broken  phrases 
to  himself. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  asked  Harriet,  who  was  get¬ 
ting  a  little  fed  up  with  things. 

Little  Morris  pointed  at  the  breakfast  nook. 

“What?”  Harriet  repeated. 

Little  Morris  scratched  his  chin,  and  looked  at  the  ceiling 
impatiently.  “Far  be  it  from  me,”  he  said,  “to  cast  any  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  integrity  of  the  mice  in  this  house,  but  somebody’s 
been  into  my  Ralston.” 

“Why,  mine’s  all  gone !  ”  cried  Harriet. 

“Some  people  have  all  the  luck,”  Little  Morris  muttered. 
“They  left  me  about  three-quarters  of  the  darn  stuff.” 

“Hey!”  yelled  Wilbur,  from  the  front  of  the  house.  “I  hear 
thumone  up  stairs.” 

“Don’t  get  excited,  Mother,”  Little  Morris  said.  “It’s  prob¬ 
ably  just  a  visiting  fireman,  or  your  brother  Frank  from  the 
Indianapolis  on  a  few  days’  shore  leave.” 

“What  are  you  standing  there  for?”  Harriet  yelled  back  at 
her  husband.  “Go  up  and  see  who  it  is.” 

“Not  I,”  said  Wilbur.  “I’m  not  inquithative.” 

Harriet  glared  at  him.  “Well!”  she  gasped.  “I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  find  out  myself.” 

Wilbur  turned  to  appeal  to  Little  Morris.  “My  boy,”  he 
said,  “you’re  not  going  to  let  your  mother  go  up  there  alone?” 

“Why  should  I  be  the  fall  guy?”  Little  Morris  asked  politely. 
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Just  then  the  old  hag  herself  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  slid  gracefully  down  the  banister  with  her  shoes  in 
her  hand  because  her  feet  were  still  hurting.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  black  satin  afternoon  dress,  with  a  touch  of  white  at  the  throat, 
and  she  was  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Leslie 
F.  Hunting  Camp,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  said  the  Three  Bears,  with 
their  mouths  open. 

The  old  hag  touched  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  “Hol¬ 
yoke,  originally,”  she  sobbed.  “I  was  born  there,  and  we  lived 
in  a  little  cottage,  Mother  and  Dad  and  my  brother  Frankie,  and 
I.  Dad  worked  in  a  paper  mill  for  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  we 
had  to  strive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  we  were  all  together, 
and  we  were  happy.  Then  I  went  to  high  school,  and  saw  the 
rich  girls  with  their  fine  clothes  and  cars.  Dad  used  to  talk  to 
me.  I  thought  of  studying  interior  decorating.  But,  what  do 
you  care  about  poor  little  me?” 

“Oh,  but  we  do,”  exclaimed  the  Three  Bears. 

“Oh,  but  you  do,”  said  the  hag,  mocking  them.  “Well, 
maybe  it  isn’t  any  of  your  darn  business.  Besides,  I  don’t  know 
why  I’m  wasting  my  time  around  here,  anyway — the  atmosphere 
is  stuffy.”  And  she  swept  majestically  out  of  the  house. 

“Who  was  that,  Mother?”  said  Little  Morris,  looking 
through  the  open  door.  “Another  one  of  your  bridge  club 
friends?” 

“Get  the  supper,”  Wilbur  said  to  his  wife.  “As  for  you,”  he 
pointed  at  Morris,  “go  out  and  thell  your  Liberties,  and  don’t 
be  bothering  us  with  your  cheap  talk.” 

Joseph  McCarthy . 
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saccharine  straight 


Fabulous  Monster 

by  J.  Daniel  Chamier 


"I"  HIS  IS  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EX- 

Kaiser,  dispassionately  written  and  fully  documented,  which 
largely  vindicates  his  character  and  conduct  during  the  years 
before  the  Great  War.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  anti-German 
propaganda  prevalent  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century,  only  now  may  we  realize  that  the  Kaiser  was  perhaps 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

In  defending  this  thesis,  Mr.  Chamier  has  sent  us  from  Eng¬ 
land  a  remarkably  well-written  story  of  the  life  of  Freiderich 
Wilhelm  Viktor  Albert  von  Hohenzollern,  who  as  Wilhelm  II, 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  closed,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  history  of  monarchistic  government  in  Germany. 

When,  on  the  death  of  his  father  who  had  only  reigned  for 
three  months,  Wilhelm  II  advanced  to  the  throne,  the  Unicorn 
was  at  last  in  power.  The  power  that  had  had  to  stand  help- 
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lessly  by  as  long  as  his  father  lived,  now  set  out  to  work  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholics  and  Jews,  for  better  conditions 
for  workingmen,  in  short,  for  any  legitimate  measure  that  would 
benefit  his  people. 

The  author,  in  his  chapter  devoted  to  Wilhelm  II  as  a  man, 
tells  us  of  his  marvelous  capacity  for  continuous  work,  his  ready 
wit,  his  ability  to  converse  on  varied  subjects,  and  his  surprising 
agility  in  sports,  army  maneuvers,  and  seamanship  despite  his 
crippled  arm. 

Mr.  Chamier,  explaining  the  disadvantages  of  the  Emperor’s 
position  in  pre-war  negotiations,  points  out  that  “The  Emperor’s 
official  acts  required  the  ‘responsible  signature’  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  but  the  Chancellor  was  not  removable  by  defeat  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  either  formally  re¬ 
movable  or  morally  answerable.  Had  he  any  definite  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  constant  blaming  of  the  monarch  for  the  acts  of  the 
government  could  not  have  taken  place.  Far  from  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  covering  the  irresponsible  acts  of  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor 
covered  the  irresponsible  acts  of  the  Chancellor.”  And,  it  may 
be  added,  with  such  men  as  Caprivi,  Bulow,  and  Bethmann  the 
Emperor  had  many  things  to  “cover  up.” 

However,  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  period  from  Sarajevo 
(1914)  to  Doom  (1918)  that  Mr.  Chamier  is  best.  Casting  aside 
the  clouds  of  propaganda,  the  author  shows  us  Wilhelm  II,  true 
to  his  ideal  of  a  united  Europe,  negotiating  for  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  many  European  feuds.  In  fact,  the  ex-Kaiser 
continued  his  peace  negotiations  until  Germany  was  in  positive 
danger  and  then,  as  a  ruler  seeking  to  protect  his  people,  he  de- 
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dared  war.  Here,  again,  the  Emperor  was  covering  up  the 
treachery  and  slowness  of  his  subordinates.  Finally,  when  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  at  negotiations  were  useless,  when  his  own  generals 
demanded  his  abdication,  when  his  government  officials  had 
heaped  all  the  blame  on  him,  Wilhelm  stepped  down  from  the 
throne  and  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Holland.  Mr.  Chamier 
points  out  that  the  man,  after  trying  his  best  and  meeting  with 
failure  on  all  sides,  abdicated  in  order  that  “my  people  may  be 
happy,  if  not  by  me,  then  without  me.” 

In  this  wholly  interesting  and  instructive  treatise,  Mr. 
Chamier  puts  the  blame  where  it  belongs  and  clears  up  many 
of  the  unanswered  questions  of  the  Great  War. 

J.  J-  D. 


English  Journey 

by  J.  B.  Priestly 

"["  HIS  BOOK  RECORDS  THE  OBSERVA- 

tions  and  thoughts  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  quaint  novels  and 
plays  made  during  a  trip  through  England  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1933.  London  and  its  environs,  the  country-place  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  smarter  and  more  atmospheric  spots  are  sedu¬ 
lously  avoided.  Mr.  Priestly  chooses  instead  to  lead  us  through 
that  bourne  which  separates  “Little  England”  from  the  sea.  He 
prefers  to  lead  us  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Stoke  on  Trent,  the  Black 
Country  and  Lincolnshire.  Here  he  finds  for  us  three  Englands : 
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(1)  Old  England,  the  land  of  Cathedrals  and  quaint,  character¬ 
istic  people,  (2)  the  England  upon  which  nineteenth  century  in¬ 
dustrialism  has  left  its  scars,  and  (3)  the  land  of  five-and  ten  cent 
stores  and  Hollywood  entertainment. 

A  reader  who  has  not  visited  the  place  in  question  cannot 
decide  from  his  own  experience  whether  a  travel  book  truly  rep¬ 
resents  that  country  or  not.  So  in  regard  to  this  book,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  authentic :  The  chapter  on  the  Pot¬ 
teries  seems  to  harmonize  with  Arnold  Bennett’s  account  of 
them  in  “Clayhanger”  and  his  other  novels.  But  one  can  go 
farther  and  announce  that  if  even  this  sketchy  investigation  of 
social  conditions  in  England  is  true,  then  it  is  a  terrible  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  practice  of  social  justice  in  England,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialism  which  has  grown  out  of  mechanofacture. 

For  this  book  is  quite  different  from  the  travel  book  which 
one  would  expect  from  this  author’s  hands.  In  the  first  place, 
since  it  is  the  universal  habit  of  writers  on  such  subjects,  one 
would  expect  him  to  put  out  a  picturesque  travel  book.  Since  he 
naturally  tends  towards  the  picturesque  in  his  novels,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Priestly  would  turn  out  an  eminently 
picturesque  book  about  England.  But  this  account  is  rather 
grewsome. 

For  it  contains  only  a  parenthetical  vista  of  old  England: 
Humor  and  the  charm  of  the  medieval  are  admitted  only  when 
they  thrust  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the  book.  The  relief  in 
the  sight  of  the  lineaments  of  twentieth  century  commercialism, 
while  enjoyable  enough  as  variety,  is  anything  but  reassuring  or 
inspiring.  In  short,  a  policy  of  giving  a  grim  and  bleak  pic- 
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ture  of  industrial  England,  as  distinguished  from  the  England 
of  muffins  and  marmalade  for  breakfast,  scones  for  tea,  and  a 
brace  of  pheasant  for  dinner,  is  followed  persistently  throughout. 

We  are  compelled,  at  the  pain  of  giving  up  reading  the  book 
altogether,  to  behold  the  sordidness  of  the  dregs  of  Liverpool, 
the  dullness  and  humdrum  of  industrial  life  in  Bristol,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  frustration  which  the  remapping  of  industry  imposed 
upon  the  workmen  of  Nottingham.  (One  case  in  which  the 
rerouting  of  industry  did  not  cause  a  resettling  of  population), 
the  smoke  and  grime  of  the  Black  Country,  the  penury  and  dejec¬ 
tion  of  Newcastle,  and  the  degradation  due  to  the  dole,  the  hope¬ 
lessness  due  to  the  depression,  and  the  sickness  and  atrophy  due 
to  bad  housing  and  diet,  everywhere.  As  opposed  to  this,  we  are 
given  a  few  encouraging  but  not  reassuring  glances  into  the 
vestiges  of  a  superior  economy  and  industrial  society;  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  Cotswolds,  in  an  occasional  “model”  workers’  settle¬ 
ment,  and  (left-handedly)  in  the  Potteries. 

Since  Mr.  Priestly  claims  to  be  neither  an  economist  nor  a 
sociologist  and  because  whatever  syntheses  he  makes  are  only 
abruptly  and  parenthetically  stated,  we  need  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  what  he  has  to  say  in  remedy  of  the  situation.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  he  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  which  humanitarians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  not  avoid:  he  does  not  believe  that  one 
should  so  flood  the  common  people  with  charities  that  they  be¬ 
come  lazy,  unwholesomely  dependent,  and  so  lost  to  a  sense  of 
personal  and  social  dignity  that  they  will  surrender  their  pre¬ 
rogatives  in  government  to  the  care  of  a  few  kindly,  well  disposed, 
paternalistic  old  gentlemen.  It  is  not  the  solutions  which  he 
offers  that  should  be  most  kept  in  mind  of  Mr.  Priestly’s  book, 
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but  the  concise  and  damning  account  of  the  present  status 
of  the  English  workman.  If  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
good  name  of  England  keep  this  part  of  the  book  in  mind ;  the 
day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  neither  this  nor  any  other 
author  will  need  to  write  a  book  solving  England’s  social  and 
industrial  problems. 

But  apart  from  this  interest  in  the  English  race,  “English 
Journey”  is  a  splendid  antidote  for  returned  American  tourists 
who  have  seen  Westminster  Abbey,  Penzance,  Ann  Hathaway 
Cottage,  and  the  spires  of  Oxford.  When  they  return,  their 
mouths  reminiscently  watering  for  a  brace  of  pheasants,  we  will 
be  able  to  ask  them  some  pertinent  questions  about  this  Theleme 
which  is  so  charming  and  so  bathed  in  loveliness. 

S.  F. 
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0UR  c^DVERTISERS 

Those  who  have  shown  their  kindness  and  interest  in 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  by  taking  space  in  the  pages 
of  the  STYLUS  deserve  your  appreciation  and 
patronage. 

All  are  anxious  to  serve  you  and  a  mention  of  the 
STYLUS  will  help  us  while  assuring  you  of  special 
considerate  attention. 
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Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary ,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio 
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46  Bromfield  Street  HANcock  8000 
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BERNARD  MALONE 

Contractor 
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163  COREY  ROAD,  BROOKLINE 


Telephone  Hancock  5212  Over  Bigelow-Kennard  Co. 

ROBERT  W.  SHANNON 

OPTICIAN 
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STUDENTS 

The  advertising  department  of  the  Stylus  offers  a 
generous  commission  and  a  chance  for  advancement 
to  all  who  care  to  aid  in  soliciting  advertisements. 

Have  you  any  friend,  relative  or  business  associate 
who  might  want  to  bring  his  product  before  Boston 
College  men  and  their  families? 

If  so,  drop  in  at  the  Stylus  office,  Tower  201,  for 
further  information.  Come  up  anyway  and  we  will 
give  you  a  list  of  prospects  and  show  you  how  to 
earn  real  money. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


.Stylus  EReaders : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 

368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3354-3355-3356 
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LOWRY,  Optician  ~  Seven  Boylston  Street 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjustment 
so  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions  accurately 
filled  and  files  maintained  for  quick  replacement. 
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^>acreb  Heart 
Country  23ay  Reboot 

765  CENTER  STREET 
NEWTON,  MASS. 

Newton  north  6110 


REGIS  COLLEGE 

Weston,  Mass. 

A  Catholic  Institution  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  full  powers  to  confer  Collegiate  De¬ 
grees.  Standard  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Home  Economics,  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
For  Catalogue  address:  The  Registrar 
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ADVERTISERS... 

Consider  the  value  of  an  ad  in  The  Stylus 

ISSUE 


The  Stylus  enters  1500  homes  6  times  a  year. 


CIRCULATION 

The  Stylus  reaches  a  selected  group  of  from  5000  to 
6000  people —  all  living  in  the  Greater  Boston  area . 

SUBSCRIBERS 

The  entire  student  body  of  Boston  College,  their 
families,  numerous  professional  men  and  clergy,  hundreds 
of  Alumni  and  friends  of  Boston  College. 


VALUE 

An  ad  in  the  Stylus  is  the  best  way  to  reach  this  large 
and  responsive  group. 

An  appeal  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  college 
magazine  carries  considerable  weight,  and  establishes  valu¬ 
able  good  will  toward  the  advertiser  and  has  proven  to 
produce  results. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 
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The  rates  have  been  substantially  reduced  this  year 
(and  will  be  furnished  on  request).  • 
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